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New tube holds air many 
times longer 


£ best prewar inner tubes al- 
ays lost air. Even with a perfect 
¢, pressure dropped. Air somehow 
_ BBped whether the vehicle was used 
ani@@tayed parked in the garage. Scien- 
ate@™® explain this loss of aif pressure 
getf™maying that the molecules of oxygen 
nitrogen in the air actually pass 
ily through rubber. (In fact, the 
gen escapes through ordinary rub- 
3 times as fast as nitrogen.) That's 
* @ teason why we are told to 
ames the air pressure every week. 


‘ow B. F. Goodrich is making a 
) kind of tube—for trucks, cars, 
farm equipment. This tube is 


made of a synthetic rubber that holds 
air many times better than natural 
rubber! It is less likely to split, if punc- 
tured, than prewar tubes. Less likel 
to be seriously damaged if ce | 
It has greater resistance to chafing than 
tubes made of other synthetics. And 
repairing is simple. 

Checking air pressure in this tube 
will be mainly insurance against a 
leaking valve. You won't have to add 
air as often as you do now. 

With the correct air pressure main- 
tained uniformly in your tubes, you 

et far greater mileage from your tires, 
een the chances of bruises and breaks. 


Research work goes on constantly 
at B. F. Goodrich. Research has im- 
proved tires and tubes for trucks, cars, 
airplanes, farm tractors and imple- 
ments, and all types of industrial 
equipment. 

The new tube is now on sale at B. F. 
Goodrich dealers everywhere. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tee ancte Tes 
B.F. Goodrich 


in manufacture assures specified Republic 
quality always. This technological alertness in 
every step from combining raw materials to 
finished vulcanization is responsible for the 
uniformity and dependability of Republic me- 
chanical rubber products. Know- 

ing this, you may expect high 

quality and long service on belt- 

ing and hose from your nearby 

Republic Distributor. 
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ING FOR WALLACE 


ing confidence among conserya- 
at Henry Wallace can be dis- 
| asa political threat is prompt- 
1¢ speculation that he might be 
4 as Secretary of Commerce. 
year has gone by since the 
grudgingly consented to his 
ition, after splitting off the job 
eral Loan Administrator with 
the Commerce post had been 
ed under Jesse Jones’ regime. 
ident Truman has _ permitted 
e to remain in his cabinet pre- 
ly because of the furor to be ex- 
from the New Deal clement if 
a re removed. But Wallace has no 
— to take his following. He'd like 
** Bim the Democratic Party (page 
but he says himself that a third 
“yond Hi would be disastrous. 


ase for Replacement 
se who would have Wallace re- 
say that it’s warranted on three 


deWaith the best of intentions, he 
| the ball in prognosticating the 
mic aspects of the reconversion 
nt For’ (Wallace wasn’t alone in this, 
a ¢ has some claim to being an 
in, E fqgmist in his own right.) 
Dors ff gave circulation to a report last 
Libsad@mber on the profit potentials of 
itomobile industry that obviously 
ptended to influence wage negotia- 
S. Pailin favor of employees. Last week, 
pressure from his Business Advis- 
muncil to reestablish faith in Com- 
Dept. statistics, Wallace said the 
was not intended as official and 
i not have been so regarded. (The 


~~ Cn 
obert 
San Fr 


taws 

o, Stu™auto companies have, meanwhile, 

ae doing a detective job on curious 
roug 


dences in the Wallace report and 
conomic study” released about the 
date by the United Auto Workers 
ow that the two came from the 
source.) 
e reluctant attitude of Congress in 
ing adequate appropriations for 
‘8 ME verce Dept. activities and the re- 
‘evimt gap between the department's 
.foogm and its facilities are still so ap- 
-> omet as to call for appointment of a 
o@@ary with stronger claim to the con- 
of Congress and with greater 
of enlisting its support. 


AXING PRICES 


ump free its hands for a real job of 
\@ control where it’s needed, and to 
4 Mm pa little goodwill in Congress, 
JPA is about to sweep price con- 
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trols off of thousands of items. All but 
a small number of these are mmor con 
sumer durables, prices of which were 
automatically frozen at March, 1942, 
levels. Here's a sample: umbrellas, 
butchers’ blocks, brushes, hammocks, 
veterinary equipment. A long list of 
luxury foods also is slated for price free 
dom—stuff like almond paste, anchovies, 
calvesfoot jelly. 

In addition to this wholesale decon 
trolling, the OPA is picking up a few 
popular numbers where supply will pet 
mit removal of ceilings; poultry soon, 
cigars by early summer. A boost in cig 
arette prices is due shortly. 

All the while, the appearance of OPA 
liberality will be further increased by 
the steady output of relaxation orders 
on industrial capital goods and _ parts 
for consumer durables (BW—Mar.16°46 
pl7). 


LABOR CURBS HANG FIRE 


Odds are still against enactment of 
tough labor legislation, but they have 
been shortened considerably. 

Much depends on John L. Lewis. A 
coal strike of any substantial duration 
could provide just the whiplash that 
would drive the Case bill, or something 
equally stringent, through the Senate 

Even so, there’s room for long delay, 
until a time that would be propitious 
for a veto. 

The Senate (pro-) Labor Committee 
this week reported out a bill which car- 
ries the same number as the Casc bill 
passed by the House. The resemblance 
ceases there. 

Senate leadership plans to stall by gi 
ing right-of-way to housing legislation 
and the British loan, which means that 
the labor bill may be kept off the floor 
until the coal crisis has passed. But a 
prolonged strike probably would force 
the committee's mild mediation pro- 
posal up on the calendar. Antistrike 
amendments would have strong support, 


Special Report 


Every American businessman 
can well be affected by the deci- 
sion which Congress must soon 
make on the widely debated U. S. 
loan to Great Britain. What this 
decision means to our own and 
the world’s economic future will 
be set forth in a 13-page Report 
to Executives, ““The Loan to Brit- 
ain,” in the next (Mar. 30) issue 
of Business Week. 


with perhaps a 50-50 chance that the 
Senate would send to conference a bill 
as tough as the Case bill. 


Veto Is Final Bulwark 


lhe Labor Committee members, of 
course, would be appointed to any con 
ference committee with the House, and 
the bill could be tied up there indeh 
nitely. 

If the stall strategy fails, labor still 
counts on President ‘Truman to veto 
anything punitive 

It would be a curious repetition of his- 
tory if a coal strike again became the im- 
mediate cause of labor control] legisla- 
tion. It was Lewis’ defiance of the 
no-stnke policy in 1943 which goaded 
Congress to enactment of the Connally 
Smith bill over President Roosevelt's 
veto. 

The bill reported by the Senate com 
mittee would sct up a five-man media 
tion board in the Labor Dept., and also 
carries a bob-tailed version of the Hobbs 
antiracketeering bill. ‘This amendment, 
adopted in committee by a 5-to-4 vote, 
provides for fine and jail penalties for in 
timidation, coercion, or any attempt to 
exact tribute in connection with trans 
portation to market of perishable goods 
by a farmer or his employees. 


DRAFT GETS NEW LEASE 


If Congress were voting today, the 
draft law would be extended for six 
months past its May 15 expiration date— 
extended as is, 18-year-olds and _ all. 
Military and diplomatic officials have 
convinced congressmen that the Iranian- 
Manchurian-Bulgarian poker game calls 
for more blue chips in khaki suits—and 
congressmen would rather continue the 
draft than see demobilization halted. 
But it will be hard to keep them con- 
vinced, if, as now seems likely, Sovict- 
U. S.-tension eases over the next six 
weeks. Without a war scare, the legis- 
lators won't take the political risks in- 
volved merely to case the Army over its 
transition from a citizen to a profes- 
sional force. 

Actually, the Administration isn’t yet 
disturbed enough about the interna- 
tional fireworks to ram the measure 
down Congress’ throat. The decision 
to revive hearings on draft extension 
leaves congressmen more time to move 
around in and yet serves the Administra- 
tion’s immediate purpose—to cover up 
the weak spot in its bargaining position 
exposed by the tacit agreement (BW— 
Feb.23'46,p7) to let the draft die. 

Meanwhile, the long-range military 
personnel questions—universal training 
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The pattern of modern merchan 
rests on the use of fast, flexible tra 
tation that keeps shipments rill 
warehouses and stores, deliveries 
to cust sh 


Modern merchandising is built on gasoline 
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HERE is hardly a business that doesn’t dependon _ petroleum and automotive companies. Today w 
‘Fae transportation. The dairy and bakery expanding our research and service facilities stil 
industries are built on it. Groceries, laundries and ther so that we shall be able to offer more help! 
countless other businesses thrive on it. And all ever in the big, overall job of providing better, 1 
business benefits when transportation is improved by economica! transportation for everyone. Ethy] (Cs 
the development of better engines and better gasoline. ration, Chrysler Building, New York 17, New 


For over twenty years oil refiners have been using 
Ethyl antiknock fluid to help produce increasingly COC eee eeeesesreseseseseseseeeseesses! 
better gasolines. Each improvement in gasoline qual- 
ity has made possible the design of more powerful, 
more efficient engines. In turn, this combination of 


better engines and better gasolines has helped to 
lower transportation costs. F i; “4 y [ 
Because fuels, engines and lubricants are so closely 


related in use and development, Ethyl engineers have 
always worked closely with the technical people Of cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceses! 


More power from every gallon 


of gasoline through 
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revised draft law for the future— 
abeyance, and would stay there 
»x<t year if the draft should be ex- 
Time is working against uni- 
training advocates, but selective 
Janners are readying proposals 
ice draft. Key changes wouid 
, the 4-F’s for rear-echelon billets 
ould call up men by occupational 
rather than by family status. 


PROFIT PATTERN 


tooth profits will replace sawtooth 
under OPA’s new pricing policy 
producer goods industries (BW— 
646,p17). After V-J Day, as hard 
roducers began coming back into 
wvilian market, OPA emphasized 
ments for individual companies to 
hef from the largely obsolete ceil- 
nder which they worked. 
‘A personnel was heavily concen- 
on this type of work, and the re- 
in many lines, was a multitude of 
ent prices for substantially the 
goods~and a rough leveling off of 
s between high- and low-cost firms. 
PA’s new move to tackle the prob- 
merchenmy industry groups—with across-the- 
ws ‘i increases in ceilings or even com- 
serie removal in some cases—has resulted 
moratorium on individual adjust- 
. Level prices will come back—and 
tooth profit pattern will reflect 
ions in cost. 


@ BLAUSE FOR BARUCH 


etyone applauded the appointment 
pmard Baruch as U. S. member of 
lay W ternational commission on con- 
pf atomic energy, but the military 
S stilled loudest. 
help much long ago established himself 
> public eye as an elder statesman 
‘ter, a partisanship, but the Army has no 
yl Ce that its interest in the military po- 
| ul of atomic power will be sold 
ew Y@™ the river by the U. S. commis- 
tor by his four-man staff—which is 
up of civilians who have demon- 
,...ged a capacity to see things the Army 
In the days y hen the War Produc- 
Board was rent by a conflict be- 
1 “civilian-minded” and “Army- 
led” officials, Vice-Chairman Ferdi- 
Eberstadt and Fred Searls, who 
Baruch’s aids, were recognized as 
ts in the group urging closer liaison 
the armed forces. 
hile the commission is getting 
to study methods of international 
tol of the atom, the Senate bill on 
‘Stic control is undergoing a process 
..- promise by accretion. Proposals 


til 
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have been pushed to give control to a 
full-time salaried civilian board, a part 
time board of dollar-a-vear civilians, oi 
a military board. As the bill now stands 
the President would have a chance to 
listen to all three on major. decisions 
Formal authority would rest with a full 
time civilian board, but a military group 
would have what amounts to a veto 
power which could only be overruled 
by the President. And the full-time 
board would be advised by a group of 
part-time experts. 


FOOD PREDICTION 


Despite strong pressure for more 
food to meet Europe’s needs, farmers 
evidently feel that, even with good 
weather, the best they can do is matcl 
last year’s output. Manpower and ma 
chinery shortages will prevent them 
from stepping up operations. 

Intentions to plant, as of Mar. 1, 
show 2% to 3% increases in grains and 
the same total acreage of major crops 
as last year. This is 11,000,000 acres, 
or 3% short of the upped goals that 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson set in February. 


ANDERSON ON THE SPOT 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson has maneuvered himself into 
a position where he has hardly a friend 
on Capitol Hill, and there’s talk among 
congressional farm leaders of a demand 
for his removal. In an attempt to mol 
lify cotton senators, Anderson last week 
refused to sign the OPA order boosting 
margins on cotton futures traded on the 
exchanges (BW—Mar.16'46,p5). OPA 
is planning to go ahead anyway with 
this order, designed to stabilize raw 
cotton prices, but the incident has wid- 
ened th rift between Anderson and 
Economic Stabilization Director Ches- 
ter Bowles. 

Hardly 48 hours later, Anderson 
alienated the whole congressional farm 
bloc by announcing—after being coy on 
the issue for months—that he opposed 
the Pace-Russell measure which would 
boost parity prices of farm products 
about 25% by including farm labor 
costs in the computation of parity. 


Handicap 


All this will do the secretary no good 
in the pending Senate fight over the 
Flannagan bill. As passed by the House, 
this measure would strip the Agricul- 
ture Dept. of its lending agencies (FSA, 
FCC, etc.) and assign them to an inde- 
pendent board. Anderson will be lucky 


to get a Senate compromise which 
would consolidate the agencics into a 
single unit within the department. 


CAR DEALERS MUST TAKE IT 


Auto dealers are already kicking and 
screaming, but OPA seems determined 
to make them absorb all of the price 
increase slated for auto manufacturers 
as a result of recent wage boosts 

OPA figures that the dealers’ current 
gross margin of 214%—reduced from 
24% by OPA last fall (BW—Nov.17'45, 
p17)--can stand some more paring and 
still return dealers a substantially higher 
profit than before the war 


BACK TO THE MIDDLE 


ven Truman’s best friends told him 
that he shouldn’t try loading up the 
Council of Economic Advisers estab 
lished by the full employment law with 
New Dealcrs. 

The President had made up his mind 
last week (BW—Mar.16'46,p5) to a 
board consisting of Isador Lubin, Rob- 
ert Nathan, and cither Leon Henderson 
or Alvin Hansen. But he dropped the 
idea when his conservative leaders 
warned him these men could hardly be 
confirmed, while the liberals worried 
lest a one-sided council spike the plan. 

One of his choices will doubtless end 
up on the council, but now ‘Truman is 
trying to pick a couple of middle-of-the- 
roaders to balance up the body. 


INTEREST IN THE INCHES 


Interest is mounting in the disposal 
of the Big and Little Inches. War As- 
sets Corp. hasn't yet received any solid 
offers for the pipelines but, in response 
to a blanket invitation, it has got numer- 
ous requests not to close any deals 
without notice beforehand. 

WAC officials are confident that if 
independent interests come through 
with an offer, some major company will 
promptly make a better one. The 1 ,400- 
mile ‘Texas-New Jersey rights-of-way 
are very valuable. 

Overtures have been made by an 
independent group of ‘Texas oil and gas 
operators, under the name of the T'rans- 
Continental Gas Pipe Line Co., who 
talk in terms of $40,000,000 for the 
lines, including the Southwest Emer- 
gency Pipeline. The Big Inch is too 
small to be an economic carrier of gas, 
but it might be used for this purpose 
(over John L. Lewis’ dead body) until 
development of Pennsylvania-New Jer- 
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“Spotlight” on 
Better Heating 


“Spotlight” on the Webster Moder- 
ator System—the system that gives 
you adequate temperature on cold 
days; that limits the heat on mild 
days;-that uses only the necessary 
amount of fuel—and that does it 
all automatically! 


The Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating is “Controlled-by- 
the- Weather”. An Outdoor Ther- 
mostat automatically balances the 
delivery rate of steam to each radi- 
ator so that it agrees with changes 
in outdoor temperatures. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33% more heat 
out of the fuel consumed!... If 
you are planning on a new build- 
ing or on the modernization of an 
existing building, you will be inter- 
ested in “Performance Facts”—a 
book of case studies, before and after 
figures, on 268 Webster Steam 
Heating installations. Write for it 
today. Address Department BW-3. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
lari U ith 
CONTROL 


AUTOREA yIC 


sey-New York markets warranted laying 
a bigger pipe. 

WAC expects to be able to sell the 
property at a much higher figure. 


STRATEGIC ATTACK 


Top naval brass suspects that the Air 
Force Assn., whose acting president is 
Lt. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle, is underwrit- 
ing a heavy first printing of “The Case 
Against the Admirals,”” an eloquent brief 
for the Army-Navy merger by William 
Bradford Huie. 

Doolittle supported the proposed 
merger so vigorously before a congres- 
sional committee some time ago that 
Navy Secretary James Forrestal pro- 
tested some of his statements to the 
War Dept. 

Huie is the author of “Can Do,” a 
story of the Seabees, and “From Omaha 
to Okinawa.” A former naval officer, 
Huie was permitted to resign during 
the war because it was felt that, coming 
from a civilian, his writing would 
be a bigger Navy morale booster. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Federal Power Commission denial 
of a rehearing in the Nebraska Power 
case (BW —Feb.2’46,p7) leaves the 
dubious prospect of an upset by the 
courts as the only remedy for those who 
would halt disposition of the $45,000,- 
000 utility property to a nonprofit cor- 
poration, for ultimate transfer to a bona 
fide public agency. 

A cut in airmail postage from 8¢ to 5¢ 
an ounce will be approved by Congress 
shortly. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


lor the newborn United Nations Or- 
ganization this is the year of decision. 
Whether it grows or withers depends 
largely on its ability to persuade its 
three giant members—Britain, Russia, 
United States—to check their rattling 
sabers at the door and negotiate their 
controversies across the table (page 15) 
Clashing viewpoints expressed in recent 
months by Britain’s Foreign Minister 
Ernest Bevin, Russia’s Foreign Minister 
V. M. Molotov, and U. S. Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes have become 
grave issues of important dimensions— 
ones likely to remind UNO delegates 
that “it’s much later than you think.” 


The Pictures——Acme—Cover, 21, 22, 26, 106, 
116; Press Assn.—Cover, 15, 16, 90, 106; Int. 
News—36, 78, 86, 94, 106, 113; British Com- 


ft “ 
George Coble Increas, 
Dairy Business from 
to 36,000 Daily Gall, 
in_ 11/2 Years — Uses 4 
Frick Refrigerating Mac 
ines, Totaling Over 2,0( 
Horsepower 


That summarizes the remarkat 
growth of Coble Dairy Produd 
Inc., of Lexington, N. C., which n 
has 15 branch plants. 


Starting with one small Fi 
1934, Mr. Cot 
now uses Frick Refrigeration in ; 


compressor in 


his dairies—will own 51 Frick mi 
chines when those on order 4 
shipped. Installation by Piedmo 
Engineering Corp., Frick Distrib 


tors at Charlotte, N. C, 


Another proof of the saying th 
"The users of Frick Refrigerating 
ice-making and Air Conditioning 
Equipment make — 


Fri DEPENDABLE REFRIGE K A 
% 0 
= us 


View in the Lexington, N. C., Plan « 
Coble Dairy Products, which Cover: 
City Block 
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Don’t be too surprised if manpower continues relatively short right 
through this year. Some authorities even anticipate acute shortages. 


The wage-price squeeze will contribute to the tightness. 

With labor costs high, manufacturers can’t afford much overtime. This 
will have the effect of spreading the work. 

Moreover, absence of overtime will influence decisions of people teeter- 
ing between leaving the labor force or taking peacetime jobs. They did war 
work for high pay as well as patriotism; pay still is the object. 

The same is true of people thinking of rejoining the labor force. 

& 


Reconversion employment. has been well above expectations. 


Lines without reconversion problems apparently have provided jobs 
running into many hundreds of thousands. 

The result is nonfarm employment better than 10% ahead of the 1941 
average. And, says the Federal Reserve Bulletin for March, ‘Production in 
the whole economy. . . is now above the level of any previous peacetime 
period and substantially above the average for the years 1935 to 1939." 

That is behind the inability of certain lines to hire all the hands they 
need—or at least the skills they need at wages they can afford to pay. 

e 


Peak unemployment, now near at hand, may not top 4,000,000. 


There has been a lot of argument whether the low jobless estimates of 
the Census Bureau have been wide of the mark; employers’ comparative 
difficulty in getting workers tends to support Census. 

Unemployment is low both because employment is up (500,000 a month 
in the last five months) and because the labor force has shrunk (by 3,000,- 
000). 

These factors have helped mightily in re-employment of veterans who 
now make up 10% of total manufacturing employment. 

ae 

Nearly 2,000,000 veterans are still to be released by midyear; some 
ex-servicemen who are now “‘vacationing” shortly will be after jobs. 

On the other hand, many veterans will continue their educations instead 
of joining the labor force. And, even though 2,200,000 women have gone 
back to keeping house since the end of the war, perhaps as many as 750,000 
additional will drop out of the labor market by midyear. 

Then, too, employment now is entering its big seasonal upswing. 

Agriculture will be bidding against industry for hands over the next six 
months, the period of extensive field work. 

Construction has been gaining momentum steadily, so its seasonal 
employment rise may be somewhat less than average. Nevertheless, there 
will be a sizable increase-—magnified later by the new housing program. 

Thus unemployment may be far lower than 4,000,000 next fall when 
industry presumably will be working up to high-level production. 


Danger of a boom-and-bust inflation will be heightened if we turn up 
short of manpower late this year or early next. 


Such a bottleneck would be just as bad as finding that we lack (1) suffi- 
cient plant capacity or (2) enough raw materials to produce as much as is 


needed to slake accumulated demand for goods. 


There is a growing group of economists who predict that we may run 


ai 
; 
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} 
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into any one or combination of these limiting factors. If their views should 
prove valid, then the huge money supply (BW—Mar.16'46,p120) could be 
expected to vent its full force on our economy. 


Even large-scale production will not necessarily damp down the infla- 
tionary threat as rapidly as might be hoped. 


A car bought on time may mortgage a person’s future but it doesn’t cut 
his immediate buying power as it would if he paid cash. 


A home bought on a 10% down is another good example. 


This is why it will take such very large production of cars and con- 
struction of homes ever to catch up with pentup demand. 


a 
Bottlenecks’ tightness can, of course, be misjudged at this stage. 


There is an optimistic viewpoint on availability of manpower as well as 
grounds for some concern about shortage. 

The men who have been returning to the civilian labor force are, for 
the most part, younger and stronger than the people they replace. In many 
cases, they have higher skills. Their coming makes possible a shorter work- 
week and this, in turn, means less fatigue for all concerned. 

These factors make for greater productive efficiency. 

And recent wage advances may change the minds of large numbers of 
war workers who had gone home or who had planned to quit work. This 
alone could greatly alter the labor supply outlook. 

. 

Food supplies at home and for foreign relief will be greatly affected by 

the manpower situation. 


A lot of elderly farmers, who carried on for the duration in spite of all 
hardships, either have quit farming or are taking it easier. 

And current widespread strikes in the farm implement manufacturing 
field curtail the amount of mechanical assistance that is forthcoming. 

How many discharged veterans who came from the farms are going 
back there? How many will be lured by city wages? And how many will help 
out through harvest time before looking for higher-paid work? 

If the crop is bountiful (and it is too early even to guess, although the 
general outlook isn’t bad), the person who can answer questions such as these 
holds the secret of the food-and-feed situation for the last half of this year 
and the first half of next. 

oa 

Will Clayton’s statement for the State Dept. that the U. S. will pull out of 

UNRRA next Jan. 1 doesn’t mean farm surpluses after that date. 


It does mean that we will discontinue relief shipments as such. 

However, the government is legally obligated to take surpluses off the 
market at or above support prices. While foreign governments won’t have 
much cash to buy with, we undoubtedly will extend liberal credit. 

2 

Battles even more bitter than that between R. J. Thomas and Walter 
Reuther are brewing in C.1.0. The Communist element expects that efforts 
will be made to purge it. 

Watch these fights—not so much because they will weaken unions with 
which management must deal but because of national politics. They weaken 
the Political Action Committee’s ability to get out its vote. 
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MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... 


of 43,000 varieties of of supplies of all 
telephone apparatus. kinds for telephone 
companies. 


F 


“You rang for me?! 


“T have been working for you for years 


“That telephone in your hand, I made. 
The long thin wires, the stout cables thar 
carry your voice at the speed of light . . . | 
provided them, too. 


“T’ve been busy . . . since 1882. . . manu- 
facturing telephones, switchboards, cable 
and other Bell System apparatus and 
equipment. I purchase supplies of all kinds 
for the Bell Telephone companies . . . dis- 
tribute all this material and equipment to 
them throughout the nation. [inst 
central office switchboards. 


“Our nation’s telephone service is the 
finest and most economical in all the world. 
I help make it possible. 

“Remember my name... 


“It’s Western Electric.” 


DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL A SYSTEM 


of telephone central 
office equipment 


& Western Eleciric 
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NO Faces an Important Test 


Security Council, meeting amid controversies stemming 
»m balance-of-power politics, must maintain confidence in itself 
bile limiting the responsibilities that it can assume at this time. 


INO faces its second acid test next 
ek when the Security Council meets 
New York. 
\s in London, two months ago, the 
thnical task of the council will be 
zanizational—establishing formal rules 
“procedure, organizing the Military 
».# Committee, making way for the 
tomic Energy Committee. 
But again, as in London, the focus 
wire to be upon the current status 
the contest between the western 
mocracies and the Sovict Union for 
uence in Iran, the Balkans, the 
{editerranean, and in Asia’s colonial 
eas (page 111). 
In addition, the French government 
ay pursue further its attempt to prove 
vat the Franco government of Spain 
astitutes a threat to the peace of the 
orld. 
Diplomacy Outpaced—In recent weeks 
he battle for position among the Big 
hree—or between the Anglo-American 
bloc and the U.S.S.R.—has outpaced 
i¢ devious mechanisms of diplomatic 
xchange and overflowed into press and 


radio, the public sounding-boards of hit- 
and-run diplomacy. 

I'he test of UNO will be its attempt 

to restore face-to-face discussion; to 
condemn oblique recrimination as an 
instrument of national policy; and to 
inspift public confidence—now atremble 
at rumors of war—in the certain ability 
of the Security Council to assure and 
presery e peace. 
e Symptoms—The particular issues sepa- 
rating the great powers today are symp- 
toms rather than the cause of the pres- 
ent crisis. 

The charges and countercharges real- 
ly avoid the central point: that two 
firmly rooted ideologies are competing, 
by different and sometimes by question- 
able means, for the allegiance of great 
masses of people in large and strategi- 
cally important geographical areas. But 
the competition turns on familiar bal- 
ance-of- power Issues: 

Che Iranian issue reeks of oil. 

The Turkish question is concerned 
as much with the strategic importance 
of the Dardanelles as with the legit- 
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imacy of Soviet claims to Armen 


provinces in northeastern ‘Turkey which 
were wrested from the Ottoman Em 
pire a hundred years ago and legalized 
by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 

e And Elsewhere—In Manchuria, the 
Soviets at first appeared to be sealing 
the area to both Chinese and foreign 
inspection and assistance. Now Ameri 
can diplomatic reporters are moving in 
behind evacuating Red Army units to 
ascertain the amount of “‘reparations” 
taken, and to pave the way for foreign 
economic aid to North China’s re- 
covery. 

In Greece, the forthcoming elections 
are sure to be criticized as vigoroush 
by the Soviets and their leftist Balkan 
friends as were—and will be—the el 
tions of radical leadership in Balkai 
countries making their genuflections t 
ward Moscow. 

In Indonesia—and other 
Asiatic dependencies—the Soviet Union 
has a receptive sounding-board for its 
Marxian condemnations of colonial im 
perialism with which to needle Britain 
France, and Holland. 

e Pertinent—These tactical move 
directly on the intangible political ri 
ries in eastern Europe and the Fa 
East, where the Soviet Union is charged 
with pre-empting a leading role by in 
timidation—military, political, and eco 
nomic. ; 

The deterioration of Big Three unity 


backw 


THAT NEIGHBORLY SPIRIT 


With famine rather than power politics the major issue, 
tepresentatives of nations with divergent points of view 
(above) thrash out their problems across the council 
table at United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation sessions 
at Atlantic City. Whether UNRRA’s show of teamwork, 


more or less compelled by hunger, will set a pattern for 
next week’s UNO sessions is problematical. In UNRRA 


—as in UNO—the point of focus will be the Soviet 
Union. To UNRRA, Russia is a problem child that seeks 
relief but offers 600,000 tons of grain (page 111) to 
France; to UNO, Russia is also a problem child about 
whose actions some of the neighbors have complained. 


HE URGES CASTING BREAD UPON THE WATERS 


\t cougressional hearings on the proposed $3,750,000,000 loan to Britain, 
Secretary of the Treasury Fred Vinson pointed out that a large slice of U.S. 


1937-38 output was for export. The loan admittedly has a hard road to travel 
| before approval, but Secretary Vinson regards it as one investment in world 


peace which would return profits in more exports, result in more business. 
(What it means to U.S. business will be explained in “The Loan to Britain,” 
a Report to Executives to appear in the Mar. 30 issue of Business Week.) 


. was forwarded by Winston Churchill’s 

. unofhicial ittack upon Soviet methods 

| im castern Europe and by the implied 

: call for an Anglo-American power alli 
i an Stalin’s official retort was not de 
signed to case the tension. 

e Via the Newspapers—The State 
| Dept.’s inquiry to Moscow on Soviet 
movements in Iran, based 
: questionable reports and made prema- 
turely available to the press, followed 
hard on the heels of a protest on Soviet 
looting in Manchuria based on news 
paper accounts. The Soviet reply, by 
way of the official news agency ‘Tass, 
was equally undiplomatic and provoca- 
ti 

Ilow many of these conflicts will be 
presented to—and accepted for discus 
by—the Security Council remains 
In question 

ihe Iranian issue was left by the 
London meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil to direct negotiations between Mos- 
cow and ‘IT’cheran. 

e Notes or Treaty?—Both the State 
Dept. and Downing Street—and_per- 
haps ‘Teheran—contend that a new 
ce for compiaint exists in the failure 
of the Red Army fully to evacuate Iran 


troop on 


si0n 


bv the date (Mar. 2) set in an ex- 
ch e of notes between London and 
Ni w last fall 


m the other hand, claim 
‘ht to maintain troops in northern 


Iran under the Sovict-Iranian treaty of 
Feb. 26, 1921, and can (since they 
called attention to the treaty in a note 
to Washington last November) be ex 
pected to stand on this technical claim 
if the issue is raised. 

e Edgy, Then Blunt—Although Wash- 
ington—perhaps_reluctantly—sanctioned 
the Sino-Sovict treaty which reinstated 
several czarist privileges in Manchuria, 
the State Dept. assumed an edgy atti- 
tude when the Red Army lingered be- 
vond the twice-extended evacuation 
date. And when it appeared that Japa- 
nese-built war industry was being re- 
moved by Mosccw on the basis of its 
own interpretation of a Potsdam de- 
cision which applied only to Germany, 
Washington protested bluntly and pub- 
licly. 

The Chinese had twice asked the 
Soviets to remain until strong national 
troops could assume control of key 
cities, and final evacuation was appar- 
ently legitimately delayed by transport 
bottlenecks. A private diplomatic de- 
marche on “looting,” or a Soviet in 
vitation to U.S. inspectors, might have 
avoided a now-embittered disagreement 
on Far Fast reparations. 

e May Be Ruled Out—These conten- 
tious issues between the major powers 
may well be ruled outside the purview 
of the Security Council, either be- 
cause the possibilities of bilateral or 


multilateral negotiation 
exhausted (Iran, Turkey 
issue is primarily of aw 
(Manchuria, Greece, Ind 

Further, until basic 
and procedural decision 
made, the council is bei 
operate off-the-cuff and not 
ner of a responsible guard 
peace. 

It is quite possible, too, 
potatoes being foisted onto 
could have been quickly d 


the Big Three had maintiined ¢ 
and cordial diplomatic cont 


e Away From Their Posts—|'o; 4 
months the United States lis had 
imbassador in Moscow. The british g 
bassador to the Kremlin, Sir \ 
Clark-Kerr, has been away 
month. And Moscow's L ; 
Washington ambassadors—Iyin \ 
and Andrei Gromyko—have both 
away from their posts in rece: 
While recourse to a forcign ; 
ters’ conference—or even a Ty 
Attlee-Stalin meeting—might 
circumvent the UNO, it is probab 
only ready solution to a deter 


situation. And the simple fact that t 


issues to be solved relate pri 
war-end misunderstandings ari 

previous Big ‘Three “agreement 
certainly to absolve UNO of ai 
of failure. 

e Conciliatory Moves—Actua 

out fanfare, the U.S. and the | 
have been making shy rapprocl 
(1) Washington has “found” the 1 
laid Soviet request for a $1 billion | 
and Moscow has replied favorably t 
invitation to discuss it; (2) the | 
has canceled the proposed parac 
the Eighth Fleet in the eastern M 


terranean lest it be misconstrued a 


provocation; and (3) the U.S.d 


nated Combined Food Board—with ti 
United Nations Relief & Rehabilitat 
Administration—has invited the U.SS} 
to contribute surpluses to needy caste 
European nations, and the Sovicts, 


turn, have invited UNRRA mission 
White Russia and the Ukraine. 


The Security Council will be fore 
to take a strong stand—cither in ti 


opening days, or in the course of 


discussions which are expected to 


two months—on the scope of its respor 


sibilities. 

e What Can Happen—TIf it is press 
into studying too many extranc 
issues, including those which can 
solved _ bilaterally, 
chance that one or another of the m 


powers may decide to abandon its ¢ 


fidence in the effectiveness of th 
peace agency. 
If it dodges legitimate contro 


ind attends only to trivia, the chan 


of failure are equally real. 


The Security Council, in its secon 
meeting, will be seeking a middle 
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yer since the beginning of the war, 
inessmen have been hearing about 
emment-owned surpluses, but as yet 
- of them have seen anything except 
¢ ill-assorted odds and ends. 

{any manufacturers now are begin- 
io think that government surpluses 
make very little difference to them 
way or the other. They have given 
hope of tapping government inven- 
es to get any real quantity of scarce 
ims-for instance, textiles and build- 
materials. By the same token, they 
ve decided to stop worrying about the 
sibility that surplus sales will swamp 
ir markets and throttle new produc- 
mn. 
Storm Warnings—It still is far too 


‘PPC Hy to tell whether or not this phil- 
abh pphical attitude will backfire. Nobody 
“oratall Washington or elsewhere knows yet 
that WS how big the salable surpluses will 
"a0" @® much less how they will fit into the 


duction and marketing patterns of 
rticular industries. 

A look at the tentative estimates that 
available leaves the question wide 
pen. The figures give a good deal of en- 
uragement to the businessman who 
inks that he will be able to take sur- 
uses in his stride, but they also point 
> some of the risks he is taking. 

While the various federal disposal 
encies have been going through one 
rtured reorganization after another 


USS} 
ICME 


the " 


, 7 b\W—Mar.2’46,p21), their statisticians 
* me je been busy pumping the air out of 
hf e oficial and semiofficial estimates of 
a e total amount of surplus that will 
<< are to be sold, scrapped, or otherwise 
“Bp loaded. The experts think that their 
— test figures (box, page 18) represent 
ao fairly accurate measure of the situa- 

m in terms of original cost—assuming 
force! the Army and Navy don’t make 


y more drastic changes in their inven- 
r th pry policy. 

Big Portion Overseas—Counting every- 
ing, disposal officials now predict that 


e total volume of surplus will add to 
curegpout $52 billion. War Assets Corp. 
reo’ in the process of merging with the 
» hguplus Property Administration to 
ooo the new War Assets Administra- 
paoggeen) already carries some $10 billion 
con". its, books. The balance—around 
not. billion—is expected to be declared 

ut by the Army and Navy over the 
-joqat 18 months. 
nee. An. official estimate of $52 billion 

ows that a lot of water has gone un- 
onigect the statistical bridge since the days 
var fqhen predictions of a $100 billion sur- 
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-furplus: a Threat or a Promise? 


Although many manufacturers aren't worried over the 
posal of war inventories, there are storm signals ahead. It's 
so much the quantity as the method of marketing that counts. 


plus were floating around Washington, 
but the deflating process doesn’t end 
there. Approximately $15 billion of the 
total will be overseas. American manu- 
facturers can forget about it except in 
one or two special cases. 

e Sizable Total Left—Taking out the 
overseas surplus leaves a total of $37 bil- 
lion. ‘Take out another $4 billion for 
nonsalable aircraft and $6 billion for 
aircraft being scrapped. This makes the 
domestic total $26,791,000,000. 

Of this, only about $19,500,000,000 
worth (original cost) will offer much of 
a threat or much of a promise to Ameri- 
can producers. This breaks down as fol- 
lows: plants and industrial real property, 
$8,273,000,000; production materials 
and plant equipment, $6,504,000,000; 
and consumer goods, $4,760,000,000. 

Standing by themselves, these totals 

are enough to make any businessman 
swallow hard. The surpluses of the first 
World War amounted to only $6 bil- 
lion, but their tag ends still crop up in 
the market from time to time. 
e Comparisons Are Deceptive—Surplus 
plants now owned by the government 
are equal on a cost basis to about one- 
fourth of all the country’s manufactur- 
ing capacity at the beginning of the war. 
Surplus machine tools have about the 
same value as the entire output of ma- 
chine tools between 1925 and 1940. 
Consumer goods surpluses are about 
equal to all department store sales in 
1945. 

Cost comparisons make the surpluses 
look more imposing than they really 
are, however. For one thing, only part 
of the surplus goods and plants will be 
adaptable to civilian use. For another, 
the values will have to be written down 
to allow for high wartime costs, depre- 
ciation, and conversion expenses. 

Nobody knows yet how much will 

prove salable or how much it will bring. 
As a guess, perhaps 40% of the pro- 
duction materials and 20% of the con- 
sumer goods will be completely un- 
usable. The rest may bring an average 
of 30¢ to 40¢ on the dollar of original 
cost. 
e Agencies Bogged Down—T he fact that 
few businessmen have felt any reper- 
cussions from the surplus disposal pro- 
gram so far means nothing. ‘The Army 
and Navy have been dragging their feet 
on release of surplus, and the disposal 
agencies have been bogged down in or- 
ganizational and legislative troubles. As 
a consequence, the real disposal pro- 
gram hasn’t begun yet. 


In machine tools, for instance, on 
about 43% of the total amount that 
eventually will become surplus has been 
turned over to disposal officials. ‘Ihe 
government now Owns approximately 
one-third of the country’s 1,700,000 ma 
chine tools, but it still is taking inven 
tory to see how many are general pur 
pose and how many so specialized as to 
be useless for peacetime production. 

In plant equipment and production 
materials, declarations through Febru 
ary represented less than 32% of the 
total that will be surplus. 

e To Cushion Shock—WAC’s inven- 
tory of electronic equipment reached 
$306 million at the end of February, but 
the rate of declarations probably will 
step up to $250 million a month by next 
September. All told, between $2 billion 
and $3 billion (original cost) worth of 
electronic and radio equipment will be 
released as surplus, ‘This compares with 


The Surplus Job 
As WAA Sees It 
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2 To be acquired 

7 $19,064,000,000 

On hand 

$7,727,000,000 


L Acquisitions to date 7 


Sold — $1,952,000,000 
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Liquidation of government-owned 
surpluses which originally cost about 
$26,791,000,000 is the job that faces 
the new War Assets Administration, 
which is being formed by merger of 
the old War Assets Corp. and the 
Surplus Property Administration. As 
of Feb. 28, WAC had $7,727 000,000 
worth of surplus on its hands, not 
counting stocks overseas, scrapped 
aircraft, and probably unsalable air- 
craft. Anticipated declarations of addi- 
tional surplus over the next year and 


a half add up to $19,064,000,000. 
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a total output of $276 million at manu 
facturers’ prices for the radio industry 
in 1939. 

The jolt to the radio producers will 

be cushioned, however, because a large 
part of the surplus will be so specialized 
that it will have no civilian use. 
e Seeking New Markets—Manufactur- 
ers in some other lines may not have 
the same luck. Disposal officials already 
have spotted several items in which the 
surplus would be enough to drive all 
new production off the market. One 
such danger spot is bolt cutters and 
pliers. Another was fire extinguishers, 
but WAC is now working out a deal 
with the Dept. of Agriculture that may 
divert most of the surplus extinguishers 
to farm use, leaving the regular market 
untouched. 

The fire extinguisher deal illustrates 
one of the main points that manufac- 
turers will have to watch as the disposal 
program proceeds. What matters is not 
so much the quantity of the surplus as 
the method of disposal. The present 
market will soak up almost any amount 
of goods—provided they are fed in care- 
fully—but even a fairly small lot dumped 
at the wrong time and wrong price could 
set every producer in the industry back 
on his heels. 


Surplus Jeeps? 


Yes, there were a few, but 
unless WAC gets some more 
from overseas, civilian version 
will have a pretty clear field. 


I'welve veterans have applied for 
every jeep the military has declared sur- 
plus but, since only 12,000 new and 
used jeeps were in the batch, and War 
Assets Corp. doesn’t know when, or 
whether, more will be declared surplus, 
the business is pretty stagnant. 

Federal agencies got 532 and state 
agencies 288. Veterans have succeeded 
in buying about 6,500 at prices ranging 
from $782 for the new 1943-44-45 
models down to $695 for 1942’s and 
$598 for 1941's. The rest are in process 
of sale, but civilians don’t have a chance. 
Used jeeps range from $400 to $600. 
Civilian jeeps being made by Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., cost $1,090, 
f.o.b. Toledo. 

WAC asserts that the lack of speed 
in disposing of jeeps declared surplus 
is due in large part “to the policy of 
freezing jeeps for distribution to pri- 


How Surplus Disposal 


Much of the government’s surplus 
disposal program still is up in the 
air, but statisticians have been plug- 
ging away im an attempt to get a 
measure of the job that lies ahead. 
This is how the domestic picture 
looks to the Statistical Progress & 
Reporting Division of War Assets 
Corp., as of Feb. 28, 1946. 

“Acquisitions” represent the total 


Disposals* 
Total domestic agencies. oa ae 
lotal, excl. nonsalable aircraft 1,952 
Plants and industrial real 


a AS Ser 326 
Production materials and 
plant equipment ........ 459 
Machine tools ........ 139 
Electronics .......... 15 
Other production mat. . 180 
Other plant equip..... 125 
Consumer goods ......... 658 
Agricultural land ......... 3 
Aircraft, parts and 
components ......+eee. 394 
ay ere 0 
In territories, possessions. ... 13 
Community facilities ...... 0 
Marine equipment ........ 45 
Foodstuffs, ef ......cccce 38 
Mineral and grazing lands... 0 
SE Fe ee 16 


Probably not salable aircraft. 1,618 


* Preliminary for February, 1946. ** Anticipated withdrawal for scrapping. 


Stacks Up 


of declared surplus in this country to 
that date, “Inventory” the total un- 
sold on Feb. 28, “Forecast Acquisi- 
tions” the expected future surplus 
declarations. Forecast acquisitions 
plus inventory gives the total disposal 
job (figures in millions of dollars). 
In addition to the domestic surpluses, 
there are approximately $15 billion 
of goods overseas, not included here. 


Acqui Forecast The Job 
sitions* Inventory* Aquisitions Ahead 
$14,349 $10.778 $20,153 $30,931 
9,680 7,727 19,064 26,791 

3,188 2,861 5,412 8,273 
2,173 1,714 4,790 6,504 

585 446 772 1,218 
321 306 931 1,237 
688 508 932 1,440 
579 454 2,155 2,609 
1,718 1,060 3,700 4,760 
80 78 2,495 2,573 


—411** = 1,375 


0 0 1,100 1,100 
55 42 1,004 1,046 
60 60 540 600 

102 37 226 283 
76 38 28 66 
29 29 171 200 
19 2 9 ll 


4,669 3,031 1,089 4,140 


ority buyers and veterans 
to imply that the red ta 
allocating the vehicles t 
of buyers is what is h 
works. January statistics 
WAC acquired 3,932 jee; 
only 449. 
e Purchase Procedure—| 
veteran goes _to a regi fe, 
WAC, and if he can show 
the vehicle in his busin 
farm, he gets a certificate 
WAC puts his name on 
when the military reports 
actually shipped to a di 
WAC writes the veteran. 
At Belle Mead, N. J., 
Army mechanics ready to «ic 
and test cars before they ight 
were irked because no p 
made to get them tempora 
driving the jeeps home. Re; 
sale in Kentucky tell of tru 
batteries and with empty gas tank; 
had to be bought “as is,” but jeep 
have been better managed. \VAC 
had trouble getting jeeps uncrated 
the Army, which is probably d 
manpower shortages. 
eA Cooperative Trick—In Louisg 
dealer veterans have bought up purd 
certificates from other veterans and 
tained as many as 25 cars for res 
cooperative trick that WAC doe 
know how to combat, since each g 
comes for his own car. 
Most of the 700,000 jeeps mac: 
still overseas and may never be br 
home. Casualties are estimated at 5 a 
The Foreign Liquidation Commis. 
will decide if overseas jeeps are nec sad 1 
to rehabilitate European countries, 
Philippines, and Japan, and _ the 
much talk that this is the cheapest) 
to dispose of them. Such talk, of cou 
makes Willys-Overland happy, and ea 
to step up production of its civil 
model from the 6,000 a month s 
Jan. 1, which is all the company | 
been able to turn out because of 
steel strike. By May, Willys hog 
things will be better. 
e Another Batch?—Perhaps  anot! 
batch of jeeps will arrive in San fr 
cisco this month on the 31 Liberty sh 
expected to dock from the Far Fast wi 
war cargoes that were never unload 
Second thought has apparently cau 
a lot of veterans to decide they d 
want a military jeep after they've ! 
ceived the permit to buy one. At 
sale only 60 of 160 notified showed u 
WAC thinks some who didn’t come h 
probably already spent the money ¢i 
where. 
Wartime jeeps in civilian life ha 
some disadvantages. Mileage is ab 
17 per gallon at 40 m.p.h.; a quart 
oil lasts 300 miles. Parts will be a p: 
lem; the seats are uncomfortable. thet 
no power take-off. Truck bodies are ¢ 
pensive; axle clearance is only 5: in 
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smocrats Choice 


Party leaders will bank on 

Deal slogans for election 
poses, expect trouble but 
no “logical realignment.” 


» breaking bread together at this 
; Jackson Day dinners, worried 
ocratic bosses will invoke the spirit 
Franklin Roosevelt rather than that 
Andy Jackson. Confident that they 
i still have the southern vote in 1948 
how, the party leadership -will con- 
ue to play the New Deal tune. 
kafety Move—The object, of course, 
to build a front—or a camouflage— 
inst attacks on its incumbent con- 
smen by the Left Wing, as repre- 
ted by the C.1.O. and the P.A.C. 
en in the South, it’s a case of It Can 
pppen Here. The labor organizations 
ve successfully invaded several large 
its. Already beyond help are Rep. 
itz Lanham of Fort Worth, and Rep. 
ston Sumners of Dallas, both vet- 
~~““@in_ congressmen who decided that 
vBcir labor records would beat them in 
= Bie primaries. 

[he defection of many Southern 
mocrats, who have joined with Re- 
sblicans to block Administration 
casures in Congress, has prompted 
asiderable discussion of party realign- 
ent, at the same time that it led 
enty Wallace this week to make a 
stile call for a purge such as Roosevelt 
ied when he faced the same insubor- 
ination in 1938. Commentators cite 
1 attempt in the House to formalize 
¢ informally effective conservative co- 
ition as pointing to the possibility of 
conservative fusion on the one hand, 
nd a liberal fusion on the other. 
Logical But Unrealistic—Many agree 
gamut, logically, that’s the way it should 
iooame. but in spite of Democratic intra- 
arty fights, the leaders are sure that 
oth New Deal and old line Democrats 
ll continue to vote straight tickets. 
iene war went some distance toward 
,fmpuilding up a two-party system in the 
Jooapouth by reason of the influx of popula- 
Hon from northern labor areas, but it 
ill be years before this new class is 
trong enough to break down many of 
4 ie local Democratic organizations. 
Such local organizations have scarcely 
ire than an academic interest in na- 
onal issues. The South may send to 
ongress more men labeled Democrats 
bog’ 2O are committed to the Left position 
, mon Such issues. But, conversely, southern 
conservatives, released from the mag- 
oniggetism with which Roosevelt gripped 
them in a unit with northem city ma- 
chines and labor, are free to jump Tru- 
man’s New Deal line without officially 
ming the Republican Party. 
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LIQUIDATING A PETROLEUM RESERVOIR 


At Wilmington, Calif., a tractor ploughs its sticky way through 250,000 bbl 
of petroleum residue that threatened to gum up a big salvage job. Before the 
war, the forest of timber columns supported a roof over a 2,000,000,000-bb] 


reservoir of heavy fuel and asphaltic residue from Shell Oil’s refinery. 


Now 


that improved methods permit more complete utilization of crude, Shell is 
demolishing the reservoir. The project almost bogged down in its own “goo,” 
however, until a bulldozer and steam heat were introduced to sect the mass in 
motion. Tractor and draglines “sweep up” the residue, which is pumped up 


and piped out under heat to the refinery—where it powers boilers. Shell a 


} 

I 
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expects to salvage more than 1,000,000 b. ft. of lumber. 


e Wisconsin Homecoming—Up North, 
the cause of “logical” party realignment 
got a terrific setback this week when the 
Wisconsin Progressives voted to return 
to the Republican banner. Although 
quite a few of Bob La Follette’s follow- 
ers voted to go with the Democrats, the 
Republicans will swing local, county, 
and state elections, and the majority of 
the Progressives want to be on the win- 
ning side. The chances are some of them 
will vote Republican on the state tickets, 
Democratic on national tickets. 

e “Republican Congress”—Thus, with 
no structural realignment of parties in 
sight, Truman can count on the nomi- 
nation in 1948, if he wants it, with no 
danger of a bolt by any part of the 
Roosevelt coalition. Leading Southern 
Democrats have already indorsed him, 
but the working realignment in Con- 
gress between conservative elements of 
both parties means that, for all practical 
purposes, the President has to deal now 
and for the future with what amounts 
to a Republican Congress. 

Wallace proposes that Democrats 
who split with the Administration on 
major issues should be stripped of the 
party label which they need at election 
time. His suggestion is just a breeze in 
the treetops. Even Roosevelt wasn’t 


able to get away with any such feat 
e Stymied—So long as the Republican 
fail to push an affirmative program, and 
are satisfied merely to block the Ad 
ministration, the government is 4d 

barred from strong affirmative action on 
anything. } 

There’s not much that Administra 
tion leaders in Congress can do abo 
the situation. To cover the disinte; 
tion of their own position, they ha 
unleashed an attack on lobbies—and 
with some justification, for the inabilit 
of the leadership to hold the Democra 
rank and file in line behind the Ad: 
istration opens the door to any pressut 
group, in or out of Congress, which h 
an ax to grind. 
eA Strategic Diversion—Lobbying, in 
principle, is part and parcel of the | 
islative process. Government agen: 
are among the most active lobbyist 
Labor and farm organizations are lobb 
ists. But what House Speaker Sam Ray 
burn and Chairman Adolph J. Sabath 
of the House Rules Committee mean 
by lobbyists is, of course, industry—any 
baker’s dozen of trade organizations 
which may be trying to hold off the in 
cursions of public power, trim down 
the Price Control Act, or what not. 

As a picture of lobbying activities can 


; 


be made to look pretty horrible for pub- 
lic consumption, it’s natural that an 
administration, which has lost its hold 
on Congress, should resort to this diver- 
sion. So one day you have Rayburn 
slashing at the utilities (BW—Mar.16 
'46,p15) and the next, Sabath introduc- 
ing a resolution for a special investiga- 
tion of lobbies. The resolution probably 
will pass as a congressman can't afford 
to rush to the defense of lobbies, in gen- 
eral, even though he may be in entire 
sympathy with one lobby in particular. 


No Changeover 


Owing to production delays 
and heavy demand, auto in- 
dustry probably will retain its 
current models throughout year. 


\uto makers, striving to overcome 
the last obstacles to volume production 
in the industry, are planning to climi- 
nate the normal summer changeover to 
new models. No 1947 series is likely 
to appear until after the first of next 
yeal 
e No Time for Retooling—The reasons 
for this prospect are: (1) All manufactur- 
ers have been so delayed in their sched- 
ules since last fall that they will be far 
from a full production run and from 
normal amortizing goals on tooling by 
sunnier 

Demand has become greater, dur- 

ing past months, and no company wants 
to incur the ire of its dealers by shut- 
ting down for a month or two to switch 
model series. 
e Missing Year?—Most manufacturers 
will bring out a car or two classified as 
1947's, to maintain the appearance of a 
year-to-vear changeover. But if car pro- 
duction on current lines continues until 
1947 and demand stays heavy, com- 
panics probably will simply extend 
the runs until toward the end of the 
second quarter of next year, and then 
switch to 1948's. 

lhis pattern was pretty well estab- 
lished last week end when the Ford 
Motor Co. announced that it would not 
introduce any 1947 models because of 
its lig in reconverting and resuming 
sustained production. The industry be- 
lieves that with Ford acting as a bell- 
wether other producers will do likewise. 
¢ Peak Output Delay—Last fall, General 
Motors had expected to be close to 
peak production at this time. The loss 
of 113 strike davs, plus additional time 
required to settle current disputes over 
local plant issues, extends the projec- 
tion for peak output into late June. 

lord, meanwhile, is advancing stead- 
ily toward a 6,000-units-per-day sched- 
ule. Chrysler divisions are in a roughly 
parallel position. 
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Aboard for Coast 


Transcontinental Pullmans, 
eliminating change at Chicago, 
offered throughseven-road deal. 
Saving is comfort, not time. 


lranscontinental Pullman _ service, 

long a goal of major railroads, has 
reached reality. Beginning Mar. 31, a 
drawing room passenger as well as Rob- 
ert R. Young’s much-advertised hog can 
“cross the country without changing 
trains.” 
e Seven Roads Joining—Rail time from 
coast to coast will not be reduced at 
the outset. Net gain to the passenger 
will simply be that he can spread out 
in one room for the entire trip. 

Only eastern terminus for the new 

service will be New York. On the West 
Coast, it will extend only to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. It will operate 
only through Chicago. ‘The participat- 
ing castern railroads are the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New York Central. West 
of Chicago, the transcontinental cars 
will be routed over the Chicago & North 
Western, the Union Pacific, the South- 
erm Pacific, and the Santa Fe. The Rock 
Island will come into the arrangement 
on June 2. 
e Waiting Time Remains—Getting 
down to cases, a traveler leaving New 
York aboard N. Y. C.’s ‘Twentieth Cen- 
tury at 5:30 p.m. on Sunday, Mar. 31, 
is scheduled to arrive in Chicago at 9:30 
Monday morning. His Pullman will be 
shunted from the La Salle Street Station 
to the Dearborn Strect Station, and 
coupled to the Santa Fe Chief, sched- 
uled to leave at 12:01 p.m. for Los 
Angeles. He is due in Los Angeles at 
11:50 a.m. Wednesday. 

A Pullman passenger on the Broad 
way Limited of the Pennsylvania can 
reach Los Angeles in the same manner. 
Leaving New York at 6 p.m., he gets to 
Chicago at 10 a.m. Monday. There his 
car is moved over to the Chief, while 
he has the option of remaining aboard 
or taking a quick fling at Chicago. 

While the time required between 

New York and Los Angeles (694 and 
69 hours, respectively) 1s not reduced 
by these operations, restoration of pre- 
war time schedules will shortly lop an 
hour off the New York-Chicago run, 
and reductions by the western roads are 
in prospect. 
e Choice of Routes—Los Angeles-to- 
New York passengers will have two 
hours and five minutes in Chicago while 
their cars are being switched either to 
the Pennsylvania or to the New York 
Central under the initial tie-up. 

The Pennsylvania also announced 
that it would have New York-Los An- 
geles service via the Rock Island and the 


Southern Pacific (using 
State Limited), beginning 
The New York-San Fra 
of the Pennsylvania, sche« 
31, will be via the Chi 
Western, the Union Pa 
Southern Pacific. ‘The | 
Golden Arrow and the ( 
U. P. Overland Limited wi 
e Speedier Trains Coming 
Central, reported at midwe: 
ning expansion of its trai 
tie-ups “as required to mect 
the traffic,” was expected tf 
Pennsylvania's program. 
Two of the western tra 
in the arrangements that 
shape will cut their running + 
cally on June 2. The Overla 
and the Golden State Limit 
their hours between Chicag 
Coast from 60-odd down to 4 
Service thus far outlined 
all-room cars (bedroom, con 


drawing room). Only extra { 


are involved, but no additio) 
is imposed for the new servic: 
eThe Young Angle—Con 


but expectedly absent from 


pation in the new rail hookup: 


Young-controlled Chesapeak« 


and Nickel Plate. For geogra 


sons, neither road has been 
tant originator of 


tising campaign 


dl 
transco 
passenger business, yet their joint a 


(BW—Mar.9'46° 


has put them before the pub! 


champions of coast-to-coast ser 
Robert R. Young’s reasons fo 
ing a cause celebre of this part 
issue were not readily apparent. W. 
Did he, 
that the new service was in the of 
simply decide to appropriate thic 
licity? Opinions in rail and_ finan 


only public relations? 


circles were not unanimous. 


¢ Pullman Coup?—One theory was ¢! 

Young sought simply to increase | 

prestige, as an aid in his efforts to a 
quire the Pullman Co. (BW—Mar.9'4 
p7). Another was that, as a big railroa 
operator, he had in mind the interest: 
all roads in their developing competitict 


with the airlines. 


Some observers recalled that Youn 
last year filed a petition asking thie fed 
Louis to order ¢! 
Railroad to establis 


eral court in St. 
Missouri Pacific 
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coast-to-coast passenger service in Con 


junction with the Chesapeake & Ohi 


(BW —Dec.15'45,p20). 


e Who’s Who Is Circularized—|) 
Young, whose latest move was to cit 
larize the 30,000 names in Who's Who 
in America last week with a denunce 
policies, 
prompted a speeding up of the plan 


tion of stodgy rail 


had 


ae es 


for transcontinental service was widel 


conceded. 


Whether his next move would hij 


made via advertising or in some ther 


arena remained to be seen. 
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teragency Row 


Reclamation Bureau wins 
er Army Engineers in setting 
dace height for pool above 
oposed Garrison dam. 


[wo years ago when Congress seemed 
be seriously considering the creation 

independent authorities (modeled 
er the Tennessee Valley Authority) to 
belop river basins, the Bureau of Rec 
nation and the Corps of Army Engi- 
ers got together to fight the proposal. 
ter they entered into a Congress-ap- 
wed partnership agreement for a $1,- 
0,000,000 development of the vast 
issouri River basin. 
Feudin~ Again—A knockdown battle 
; just been concluded between the 
stwhile partners, significant because it 
ems to signify that with Congress hos- 
e to authorities, interagency feuding 
»; resumed at the same old stand, and 


RAILERS NOT TRAILING 


fashion show on wheels in the 
oop and “tomorrow's” two-story 
ailer coach, which has all the com- 
rts of home (including a fireplace), 
hip up ballyhoo for the National 
railer Coach Show current in Chi- 
go. Emphasizing the housing short- 
pe and the slogan “Live and Play the 
railler Coach Way,” 22 exhibitors 
ave loaded 100 postwar models with 
| conceivable units for domestic 
tility, plus mechanical improve- 
vents which include welded chassis 
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because the Bureau of. Reclamation, 
hitherto the junior partner, won the 
fight with a display of belligerence un- 
der its new commissioner, M. W. 
Strauss. 

Army Engineers’ plans called for a 
$161 million earth dam across the Mis 
souri River at Fort Garrison, N. D.—the 
key dam of the entire Missouri Valley 
plan. The Engineers wanted the dam 
built so that the pool above it could be 
operated at a surface height of 1,850 ft. 
above sea-level. 

Reclamation officials protested, claim- 
ing this would endanger the town of 
Williston, N. D., and thousands of acres 
of present irrigation projects, which 
would be flooded unless extensive dikes 
were built. They were backed up by 
local residents. 
e Limited to 1,830 Ft.—Upshot has 
been that the House has approved con 
struction of the high dam, but has pro- 
vided the water can’t be raised higher 
than 1,830 ft. above sea-level, without 
specific future congressional authority. 
The Senate is expected to concur. _ 


with better weight distribution, four- 
wheel brakes, all-weather insulation. 


Prop Under Wool 


Truman-indorsed program is 
expected to provide assurances 
that will prompt U. S. growers to 
rebuild their depleted flocks. 


the outlook for woolgrowers has 
brightened with President Truman's 
indorsement of a long-range govern 
ment program to subsidize domesti 
production. 

The direct result of Senate commit 
tee hearings conducted by Sen. Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney (D., Wyo.) last Novem 
ber, the Administration’s program call 
for raising prices so that the parity pri 
for wool will be on a level “equivalent 
to parity prices for other farm prod 
ucts.” The growers want this to be at 
least an average of 41¢ per pound, t! 
current average ceiling price paid by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. as th 
purchaser of nearly all domestic wools 
since 1943. 

e Spelled Out for CCC—Real nuggets 
in the program are recommendation 
that CCC continue to buy domesti 
wool, but at—or over—the new parity 
price. CCC would have clear authority 
to sell at world prices, thus taking a loss 
but avoiding the accumulation of mai 
ket-threatening stocks as during the wai 
Actually, CCC is now selling wartim 
wool at approximate world prices afte: 
dropping its sales prices twice in thi 
months. Thus, the proposed wool pro 
gram simply asks Congress to make 

tain that what has been done, on a 
more or less temporary basis, will be 
continued. 

Although the Administration pro 
gram was in direct response to pressure 
applied by wool’s friends in Washing 
ton, it is by no means all that th 
growers themselves believe they need 
Domestic wool-growing labor and other 
costs soared during the war and show 
no signs of letdown. As a result, sheep 
numbers have dwindled 25% in the 
past four years, in spite of record wool 
textile production. 
© Robertson’s Bill—Advanced as an al! 
out solution is a bill by Sen. Edward 
V. Robertson (R., Wyo.) whereby the 
government would buy both domesti 
and foreign wool, and sel] both at a 
mean price, controlling the American 
market. But growers, practiced in poli 
tics, are more likely to support the 
Truman program. Though less favor 
able to them, the Administration meas 
ure stands a better chance of becoming 
law. Now being drafted, it will prob 
ably be introduced by Sen. O’Mahoney 
in a few days. 

Liquidation of domestic breeding 
stock has gone so far that an upturn 
will be two years in coming. Further 
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moc, there is the possibility, never dis- 
counted by growers, that the State Dept. 
may lower the tariff in the interest of 
international trade relations. 

But the news from the White House 
is good. American wool will fight for 
its subsidy. 


Phony Training? 


Veterans’ vocational aid 


will be checked more closely 
as a result of union charges. 
Regular inspection slated. 


Veterans Administration imspectors 
will undertake strict supervision of job- 
training programs and vocational schools 
for veterans as a direct result of organ- 
ized labor's charges that “fly-by-night, 
gyp-joint” establishments and low-pay 
employers threaten to make a scandal 
out of the government's plan for retrain- 
ing dischz irged servicemen for peacetime 
civilian iobs. 

e No Standards Set—Under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights, veterans are allowed $65 
a month subsistence—$90 if they are 
married—during apprenticeship or job- 
training in business or industry. If they 
prefer a vocational school they get the 
subsistence allotment and the govern- 
ment pays up to $500 annual tuition. 
But when the law was hi istily drafted, no 
standards were set for training programs 
or schools. State educational agencies 
were given sole jurisdiction over which 
plants or schools would be accredited. 

By Mar. 1 more than 44,000 establish- 
ments (employers and schools) had won 
the right to participate in the federal 


HAPPY DAYS AHEAD FOR NEW YORK RIDERS 2” 


New York’s long-suffering straphangers may one day ride car. 
in relative luxury—when, as, and if the hotly debated 
The mockup of a new 
(right) is among considered arrangements 
with which the city hopes to improve its rolling stock by 


ne iv fare rise goes through. 
subway car 
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program. On that date 38,952 veterans 
were getting on-the-job training; another 
167,185 were in schools. 

e Same Old Charges—And by Mar. | 
the same complaints which had been 
heard at the end of the first World War 
were being raised again: “Phony” 
schools were being accredited to give 


dubious, unsupervised training and col- 


lect the government’s $500 a year; 
many employers were using veteran 
“trainees” as a form of subsidized labor 
in low-wage “sweatshop” production. 

Garages were criticized most fre- 
quently for hiring G. I. mechanics, clas- 
sifying them as apprentices, and letting 
the government subsistence allowance 
offset a part of the normal payroll. 
The International Typographical Union 
(A.F.L.) complained that some “print- 
ing schools” were giving slipshod train- 
ing and using trainees’ unpaid labor to 
do low-cost commercial work in com- 
petition with printers maintaining union 
standards. 
¢ To Make Inspections—Last week end 
the Veterans Administration formally 
recognized validity of the complaints by 
announcing that, while it cannot en- 
croach upon the states’ rights to accredit 
plants and schools, it intends to with- 
draw subsistence pay in the future from 
veterans not making satisfactory progress 
in legitimate training courses—that is, 
toward a definite job in a reasonable 
time. 

Administration inspectors will check 
on all trainees once a month, and will 
require employers in on-the-job training 
programs to give written statements of 
their objectives. Veterans whose sub- 
sistence is withdrawn because the train- 
ing offered them is considered inade- 
quate by VA may regain their monthly 


1947. Fluorescent lighting, improved ventilatio 
wider doors are features of the underground “dream 
More tangible good news for Gotham’s travelers 
the 1946 De Soto taxicab (left), whose sleek lines cvok 


place its war-worn fleet. 


allotments by transferring 
liable schools or employers. 
e Many Excellent Programs 
tention will be given to 
trainees, and particularly th 
der established apprenticesh 
—such as model ones in rai 
and construction trades, a 
VA itself for veterans. 

The goal is to weed out th 
and bi uild up opportunities i 
programs. Major airlines, fi 
are giving mechanics, some 
job-seekers, and office perso 
lent job-training. In Holly 
veterans are learning moti 
work under sponsorship of s 
the Screen Cartoonists Guild. ‘he 
tional Retail Furniture Assn 
as a clearinghouse for job-tr 
portunities for veterans as up 
cabinetmakers, radio repair 
polishers. A similar program 
pushed by the influential Nat 
tail Dry Goods Assn. 

e Experimental Store—Many 
are cooperating. Henry Modell, \ 
York City wholesaler of milita: 
goods and operator of three ret 

has opened an experimental 
operated” laboratory store to t 
erans retailing at a $35-a-week b 

to which is added their governn 
sistence. 

The New York Division of \ 
Affairs recently reported 2,500 
tions on hand for the Modell. ty) 
ing program, said thousands of ex-s: 
icemen already are working un 
arrangements. 

e May Mean More Money—P 
ing the job-training plan are (1 
requisites are less exacting than thos 
trade and vocational schools; 


' 

cabbies’ praise. Terminal System has ordered 600 t: > il 
About 60 are in operation Ter em 

minal hopes to have them all in two months. ; 
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Steam Horse for Street Railways, 
devised by Mr. S. R. Mathewson 

of Santa Clara County, Calif., 

and published in a newspaper of 1876. 


Trottin’ trolley 


When trolley cars first traded in 
Old Dobbin for an engine, they 
caused a great commotion. Horses 
shied and traffic stopped and all 
heck broke loose. 

One bright soul proposed the 
compromise above. A “‘camouflage”’ 
on the machine to make it look more 
friendly! Good for a laugh, now... 
and for showing you how far folks 
can go to multiply confusion. 

For.our part, we’ve an idea that 
confusion can be banished, and by 
much simpler means. Specifically, 


Ow orce @ sow 


the kind of confusion which exists 
so often when payrolls are pre- 
pared. With the Comptometer 
Check-and-Payroll Plan, complex 
routines are over. The job is quick, 
free of details, easy and direct. 
Unique among all other systems, 
this plan eliminates perpetual post- 
ing and filing. It requires merely a 
payroll check or a cash envelope. 
With less paper work, less waste 
motion ... you finish the payroll 
and get checks to employees fast. 
It makes full use of your present 


machines, saves manpower. . . and 
money ! 

Your nearest Comptometer Com 
pany representative will be glad 
to explain these facts fully.... 
The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company, 
1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Caliculating Machines and Methods 


oe: ne 


AIR CARGO SERVICE...AND YOU 


Here, at Air Cargo Transport, we're 
convinced that experience in the air is 
vital. That’s why we've staffed our 
organization with men who've proven 
their CARGO-flying ability . . . men 
who are more than adequately 
equipped to fly your cargo anywhere. 
Typical of these superbly-trained, 
experienced people is our Superin- 
tendent of Operations. An ex-Lt. 
Colonel with the Army’s ATC, he did 
an extended tour of duty at Karachi, 
India, with some 1300 planes directly 
under his wing, (This, after spending 
14 years in maintenance and opera- 
tions with two major American air- 
lines). Today, this man supervises 
our entire fleet of Sky-Vans. 
Interesting, and important, too, is 
the fact that most ACT pilots have 
seen service either as Army and Navy 
transport or bomber pilots in all the 
major war theatres ... from “Flying 


the Hump,” to the Balkan “Milk 


WHEN TIME COUNTS++-+ACT 


a= —>~>. 


CORPORATION, 
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Runs.” In addition, all these pilots 
have airline ratings. 

Modern airmindedness typifies the 
thinking of the entire ACT organiza- 
tion, Our personnel manager made a 
brilliant record as a B-24 pilot and 
an administrator. Our check pilot, a 
former airline man, distinguished 
himself during the war as a test pilot. 
ACT maintenance men held similar 
jobs with the Army or Navy. And so 
it is with the entire ACT organization 
—men working at peace in the same 
jobs they did so well during the war. 

These are the competent, fully ex- 
perienced men who've proven their 
ability flying and servicing military 
cargo ... men who've been chosen 
by ACT for their training, ability 
and spirit. 

These are the men whose priceless 
experience and know-how are at your 
disposal when you ship your cargo 
by air... via ACT. 


We Ey 


AUR CARGO TRANSPORT 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., N. Y. C. 


training is not bound by 
limitations; and (3) it can 
money, at the start, than m 
could get by fuller use of th 
seniority allowances. 

That means simply that 
ans eligible to do journeynen 
are asking to be classified as « prep 
or trainees so that they can «lai; 
the-job training benefits, whi 
they would not be eligible 4. joun 
men. The $65 or $90 a month ofte, 
more than the difference between , 
prentice and journeyman class :ficatig 

Employers who have argued that 
sifying the veterans as apprentices ; 
stead of journeymen constitutes fa; 
a training program to get extra funds§ 
veteran-employees have found that 
many instances their unions were ba 
ing the downgrading. The argume 
was that VA encouraged such practic 
to open up more outlets for veteray 
on-the-job training. VA found it » 
essary to deny this vigorously. 
e Open Invitation—Many  servicen: 
during the past several months, in whi 
job-seeking became a serious proble 
added a new complication to VA's ¢ 
termination to clean up its job-traini 
program. Veterans’ newspaper 
wanted advertising recently has featur 
a willingness to “take advantage of 
the-job training in public accountin 
or for “apprenticeship under the G 
Bill of Rights as mechanic.” While 
many instances there is an honest 4 
sire for training, there is an open invi 
tion implied to work for less and let # 
government make up the difference 


FASTER COLOR FILM 


A color-negative film which 
necessitate radical alterations in {i 
merchandising policies of Ansco di 
sion of General Aniline & Film C 
now is undergoing experimental stu 
The new film also may be the me 
by which Ansco hopes to break into t bs 
color motion picture business (B\' 
Feb.9’46,p40). 

Assertedly 50% faster than its 
rently available competitors, the ¢ “I ik 
is expected to make color photograp! 


more attractive to amateurs. a ful 

Unlike Eastman Kodak Co., whi A 
offers processing service for its Kod look 
chrome and Kodacolor films, Ansco hag That 


steered clear of the processing | \ 
ness. Its color films have been sold ‘J your 
advanced amateurs and_ profession yanc 
who often prefer to develop their ov guy), 
exposures. hett 

Box camera addicts generally are | 
equipped to do this tricky job. ‘To gi 
them good color prints and to forest 
unwarranted complaints against tag” 
film, Ansco may have to (1) establiii Sho 
its own color film processing service, ™ gett 
(2) set up a system of “approved” loc Jol 
or regional processing companies. 


reas 
Ri 
inst: 
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fi “This is one place where everybody has a future!” 


; 


‘Llike to work here. It’s one place where everybody has 
a future. 

“A fellow like me who's been through the mill can 
look forward to retirement because of our pension plan. 
That’s an important part of my future. 

“And through the retirement of older men like myself, 
younger men like you can look forward to regular ad- 
vancement. So the retirement plan provides you with a 
future. The way I look at it the company will have a 
better future, too, because we work with our minds 
reasonably free of the usual worries about tomorrow.” 

tight now, conditions are extremely favorable to the 
installation of a sound pension or retirement plan. 
Should your firm be considering one, you will profit by 
getting the detailed story of the plans offered by the 
John Hancock. 


John Hancock plans are broad in scope and unusually 
flexible. They can be readily adapted to meet the needs 
of virtually any size organization. 

Your local John Hancock agent will be glad to cover 
all details with you at no obligation. Should you prefer 
write to the honie office of the company. Your letter will 
receive our immediate and careful attention. 


_ 


t 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, Massacnuserts 


GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
Chairman of the Board President 


a 


An F. W. Dodge survey in the last 
normal building year found that 
nearly 7 out of 10 new-home-build- 
ing families read Better Homes & 
Gardens magazine regularly. 

Which means simply that when 
people reach the active homemak- 


ing stage, they become BH&G 


readers. 


What does that tell you about the 
entirely new value of Better Homes 
& Gardens for you when more 
people than ever before in history 
are reaching the active home- 
making stage right now? 


CIRCULATION OVER 2,650,000 


m6 
atl 
NO, PLACE 


LIKE = 


— and no place like Better Homes 
& Gardens to sell everything that 
goes into homes 
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Toy Trouble 


Prewar items are on display 
again, but quality merchandise 
is hard to get as 4,000 buyers 
jam the American Toy Fair. 


The four thousand buyers who milled 
around manufacturers’ exhibits at the 
American Toy Fair in New York last 
week soon discovered that getting mer- 
chandise is still not child’s play. Al 
though many prewar items are back, 
quantities are limited and demand is 
great. 

Said one foot-weary pilgrim to the 

permanent showrooms at 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, “Sure you can get merchandise—if 
they’ ve got something that’s high priced 
and no good.” 
e Standard Lines Short—Other buyers 
supported this cynical appraisal, point- 
ing out that most standard lines of toys 
—especially those of better-than-average 
quality—were still on allocation. Not a 
few buyers had been prowling around 
manufacturers’ offices two or three weeks 
before the show opened. Their watch- 
word was, “Ship when ready,” although 
deliveries are improving. 

Nevertheless, Christmas, 1946, is ex- 
pected to be the first “normal” toy sea- 
son since 1941. Shortages of metal, rub- 
ber, wood, and other materials are still 
a handicap, but the industry’s 1946 
dollar volume is estimated at $240 
million by the Toy Manufacturers of 
the U.S.A., sponsors of the show. ‘That 
will be a 30% improvement over 1945 
and about the same as 1941. In war 


Newcomer at the Toy Fair was an 18-key, 6-lb. organ made by Electoy Di of 
Electronic Laboratories and said to sound like a big one. It operates on the 
same principle as a Hammond, uses 110-volt house current. One knob tums 
the current on, the other controls volume. Price—subject to OPA—$2°.! 


years dollar volume dropped, 
cause of the lack of big-tic 
such as bicycles and electric t 
e “Casualties” Back—These 
other wartime casualties as 
riages, rubber balls, and roo: 
toy telephone sets are back | 
though not in the volume buy 
like. ““Mama” dolls and cry 
are again available, but doll p: 
in general is hampered by sh 
textiles. Many small toys t] 
made of cardboard last year 
available in metal. Steel toy 
turers hope to deliver 90% 
production by Christmas, but t 
will have 25% fewer items tha 
the war. 

Exhibits included many it 

reflected current events: for « 
an electrically operated auton 
peater cannon and a magnetic 
trolled pin ball game, both n 
Electronic Laboratories, Inc., I 
olis (BW —Oct.13’45,p38), and Ra. 
daronics” version of the perenni 
ter-moving parlor game made by A 
ican Radar Corp., Brooklyn. New, also, 
were electric trains that puff smoke 
(BW—Jan.26'46,p40). 
@ 1945 Prices—Although price cciling 
have been lifted on most toys except 
wheeled goods, the majority of exh 
itors claimed to be selling at 1|94 
prices. Some admitted to 10% in 
at wholesale levels. 

The record number of buyers at the 
show—4,000 against a normal attené. 
ance of 3,000—was due primarily to t! 
abnormal demand for merchandise, but 
there was another reason for the pres 
ence of 700 exhibitors instead of tl 
usual 450. Of the 2,300 firms now pro- 
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“Day-off” weather every day, indoors! 


The kind of weather you hope for on 
holidays... when you want the air 
to be crisp and winy...can now 
be yours for every day indoors. 


A new kind of air conditioning is coming your 
way — Worthington air conditioning — that lifts 
the weight off your shoulders and puts a spring 
under your toes. You'll feel more like doing a good 
day’s work at the shop or office — and enjoying 
yourself in a restaurant or theatre . . . because the 
air will be light and zesty, the dirt removed and the 
temperature just right. And never again will you 
be exposed to that clammy chill you've felt with 
“old-fashioned"” air conditioning. 


It will pay you, if you're in a business whece the 
comfort of workers, shoppers, visitors, or audience 
is important, to get the news about Worthington 
air conditioning from a Worthington distributor. 


Making more of the vital ‘‘innards’’: compressors, 
engines, turbines, condensers, pumps, valves, fit- 
tings — Worthington is better able to give you 
integrated air conditioning. Whether you require a 
unit conditioner or a completely-engineered system, 
you'll find there's more worth in Worthington. 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 


Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N.]. 
Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration 
machinery for more than $0 years. 


LOAD-LOK* ADHESIVE 


(*Reg. Applied for) 


— and Delivers Your 
Merchandise Undamaged 


Susy the damaged shipment photo carefully. Note the jagged carton edges. 
That’s saw-toothing . . . caused by subjecting loose, unglued carloads to vertical 
oscillation, side sway and car movement shocks. Every carton damages another 
carton. Here’s the proof: 1,116 cartons of canned food shipped from Mississippi 
to Michigan. Result? 1,102 cartons damaged. Shipment rejected at cold storage 
warehouse because of mold, odor risks. 


Next, study the undamaged shipment photo. This shipment was properly 
unitized with LOAD-LOK Adhesive. Contents: 1,524 cartons of bottled brandy. 
Distance: California to New Jersey. Outturn Report: “No shifting of lading en 
transit. Entire load in general good order. No exceptions taken on delivery.” That 
means no breakage . . . clean, safe handling merchandise that'll display well, 
sell well! 

LOAD-LOK is a special National adhesive. It unitizes the loading of canned 
goods, light bulbs, china, bottled goods and all other fragile or crushable materials 
—in cartons, boxes, bags. Carload and truckload shipments are unitized into float- 
ing glued loads that successfully withstand all shipping stresses and greatly 
reduce dunnage and bracing costs. 

LOAD-LOK is automatically applied in two parallel strips to the bottom 
surface of each shipping unit . . . which is then lifted off the regular loading 
conveyor and glued into the unitized load. Unloading is easy, fast. The glue cost 
is insignificant. And the only equipment required is an inexpensive glue pan 
installation on your loading conveyor. 

LOAD-LOK has been endorsed by leading carriers. Full 
details are available in a new handbook: GLUED LOADS. Write 
for your copy — NOw! Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16; 3641 So. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32; 735 Bat- 
tery Street, San Francisco 11; and other principal cities. In 
Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto. In England: 


National Adhesives, Ltd., Slough. 
Dunellen Piont 


ADHESIVES 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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ducing toys, about 1,000 are 


that rushed into the busi: ' i 
because (1) the war elimi ' ats 
normal products; or because ? bber 
wanted to take up war-expan cep Ul 
tive capacity after militar ’ ¢ pri 
tapered off. “By | 
Many of these firms came ¢. Jace b 
Fair to help cinch their peac or atte 
ket, well aware that casualt ' is gro 


ranks are inevitable once o) 
ufacturers get into full prod 
buyers become increasing]; 


but 
Rubber Program 


Report by Batt interagen 
group follows line laid down bilar jo! 
industry advisers. Early sale “ 


some synthetic plants favored Med Bi 
ed by 


The U.S. should keep in product mploy 
regardless of cost or need, the ca; ity wa 
to produce 250,000 long tons ot me it 


thetic rubber a year. balance 
Facilities to turn out another annwJ 
350,000 long tons should be held 
standby condition for operation on 
case of another rubber emergenc) 
This 600,000-ton capacity (half 
the $700 million synthetic total buigjComm 
during the war) should go into privaqfhe. 2 
ownership and operation in the Jongmfork s 
run. Until this transfer can be made, t tion 
government should take the responsibimperson 
ity for it and foot the bill. 
These are the chief recommendat 
of a Washington Interagency Poli 
Committee on Rubber, chairmane 
by William L. Batt, U.S. member 
the wartime Combined Raw Material 
Board. 
e Advice Heeded—As predicted (B\\ 
Feb.9’46,p21), they check closely wit 
those recently turned over to the Ad 
ministration by rubber manufacturer 
serving in an industry advisory co 
mittee on the synthetic problem. 
The interagency group thinks tha 
some types of government-built 5 
thetic plants could be sold forthwith 
Among such it lists the butyl, styrene 
and certain of the specialty chemicdl 
plants. It thinks that others, includin 
the butadiene and copolymerization 
plants, must be retained by the gover 
ment until methods have been perfected ITTL 
to assure sound private production of ai 
adequate minimum amount of gener-fiClain 
purpose synthetic. It expects privattip. oJ 
competition to provide a long-range 1 “tl 
centive to develop better methods anig™??0V 
lower costs. an. 
e For Congress—The interagency com(§Miarr 
mittee wants Congress to continue th¢iithenc 
government's power to allocate natu). | 
rubber to manufacturers and to cont! 
specifications of rubber products unt! pre CC 
crude rubber is in ample supply. !tjjeost 
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e Ad 


turer 


with 
VTene 
mical 
udin 

‘ation 
very 
ected 


wees continued international pooling 
nd allotment of natural rubber. It 
ants the government to coordinate 
bber activities under a director, to 
eep up its own research and to encour- 
¢ private experiment. 

"By July, Chairman Batt hopes to 
ace before Congress specific proposals 
; attainment of the objectives which 
is group has just laid down. 


buffalo’s Worry 


Industrial city had counted 
»ndiversified peacetime business 
» balance employment, but thus 
ar jobless lists are soaring. 


When peace came, highly industrial- 
ved Buffalo, N. Y., was not overly wor- 
ed by its immediate 50,000 drop in 
mployment (BW-—Sep.1’45,p17). The 
ity was confident that diversified peace- 
me industries would soon restore the 
balance between jobs and workers, and 
hat unemployment compensation bol- 
tered by wartime savings would tide 
orkers over in the meantime. 
Compensation Ending—Now, how- 
et, Buffalo’s Civic Full Employment 
ommittee has real reason to worry. 
The 26-week period allowed in New 
York state for unemployment compen- 
tion payments is ending for 1,000 
persons daily; if anything, the job prob- 


lem is more acute than it was six 
months ago. 

Total employment, influenced by re- 
turning veterans, has shown steady, but 
slight, gains from a postwar low on Sept. 
1, 1945, but unemployment—as reflected 
by compensation claims—has soared: 
12,500 Sept. 1 to 47,800 Jan. 19, and 
55,068 Feb. 23. Almost all are un- 
skilled or semiskilled workers; 65% are 
women. Job offerings have declined only 
slightly, from 4,500 on Sept. 1 to 3,400, 
but almost all are in unpopular low- 
pay, heavy industries. Office, clerical, 
sales, and professional workers’ jobs are 
almost impossible to find. Domestic 
help is available again but expensive. 

e Many Are Displaced—“Exhaustions”— 
climination of those who have received 
all compensation due them—now will be 
reflected in a declining unemployment 
compensation roll, but on an average 
350 veterans a day are being added to 
compensation claimants and other re- 
turning servicemen are displacing non- 
veteran workers. During the month 
which ended Jan. 19, a total of 2,400 
veterans reclaimed old jobs in Buffalo, 
and 1,700 male workers were displaced. 

What is going to happen to those 
now leaving the unemployment com- 
pensation roll is an open question. 
There is a lot of hopeful thinking in the 
employment committee that many 
women and over-age workers who re- 
mained “employable” only in order to 
collect compensation now will leave the 
work force. 


ITTLE PLANES OVER THE BIG WATER 


laiming to be the first aircraft company to make a postwar foreign delivery, 


Beech Aircraft announces that three of its twin-engine Model 18 Beechcraft 
above) have landed safely at Cairo, Egypt, after a 13-day flight from Wichita, 
an. Following a trail blazed by Army Air Forces, the trio flew to Brazil—via 
Miami, Puerto Rico, and British Guiana—for the 1,900-mi. hop to Dakar, and 
hence to Cairo. There they'll operate on routes of Misr Airworks, which is 
klso Beechcraft distributor for the Middle East. The seven-passenger ships 
ere counterparts of Beech’s executive transports (BW —Dec.15’45,p21), which 
ost upwards of $59,000 and have top rating in Beech’s output program. 
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> MARKETING 
INSURANCE 


qoUR FROZEN p90?” 


14 scientifically operated **City 
Ice*’ warchouses . . . strategicall,s 
situated... provide yon with s«plit- 
second marketing control over 
your frozen foods and other perish- 
* ables, in 12 key consuming areas. 


14 GREAT 
CITY ICE 


COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Seaboard Terminal 

& Refrigeration Co. 
HORNELL, N.Y. 

The City ice & Fuel 
Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Federal Cold 

Storage Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Polar Service 
Company 


ST.LOUIS, MO. 
Federal Cold 
Storage Co. 


ST.LOUIS, MO. 
Mound City ice 4 
Cold Storage Co 
NATIONAL STOCK 
YARDS, ILL. 
North American 
Cold Storage 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Springfield ice 4 
Refrigerating Co 
KANSAS CITY, 
KANS. 
Federal Cold Storage Co 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Tulsa Cold Storage Co 
GALVESTON, 
TEXAS 
Galveston Ice & 
Cold Storage Co 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Crystal ice & Cold 
Storage C« 


CHECK YOUR SPACE REQUIRE. 
MENTS with “City Ice’’ headquarters, or 
contact the City lee System Warehouses in 


the markets that interest you. Ask for a 
copy of the latest Tariff & Directory.” 


Dh 


CITY ICE & FUEL 


COLD STORAGE 


0 7 mn frrny 


33 S. Clark St., Chicago 3 


COAL & FURL O11 
Fifty-five modern 
**City Ice’’ coal 
yards serve thou- 
sands of homes and 
industries through- 
out the country. 
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They have anti- fy ction sed 
throughout and al working parts, 
including, the agtomatic load 
brake operate in grease in a sealed 
housing. Dast and grit cannot en- 


4 ) 
ter. Lubrication Gannot escape. 


Portability ! A Budgit’ of two- 
ton capacity wélchs only 81 Ibs. 
Any other chain block of similar 
type and capacity weighs so much 
more that one man would need to 
be a Samson to lift and carry it 
from job to job. This light weight 
is achieved primarily by new de- 
sign, the use of steel stampings 


and alloy steels. 


Wherever loads must be lifted 


Funds for Farms 


Demand for low-interest, 
long-term government loans is 
far ahead of available funds. 
Repayments exceed maturities. 


In 1933, when farmer Frank Mitchell 
and his wife moved from South Dakota 
to Yellow Medicine County in Minne- 
sota, the thing they wanted most of all 
was a farm home of thcir own. But 
like thousands of other farm laborers 


—and farm tenants and sharecroppers— Between the time the farm tent a 
they couldn’t get anyone to advance was passed and the end of 1945, fy; 
them the necessary credit. tenants, farm laborers, and shia: 


e Aid From Congress—Four years later, 
in 1937, Congress passed the Bank- 
head-Jones farm tenant act to help 
people like the Mitchells and to add to 


_the stability of farming in America. 


From the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, Frank Mitchell obtained a long- 
term, low-interest loan to buy a 160- 
acre farm near Canby, Minn. Now, he’s 
one of the 2,000 or more persons in 
Minnesota and one of the 38,000 in the 
United States who have been helped by 
the government to own farms of their 
own. 

Riding the upswing of the business 
cycle—and benefited further by wartime 
demand for farm products—total repay- 


ments on these loans have 
of schedule. 

© Repayment Record Good-— 
ample, through June 30, 194 
tions came to approximately 
lion as compared with matur 
cipal and interest) of some $5 
Later figures are not availab) 
subsequent trend of payment 
rowers appears to have been « 
favorable. 

For the same period, there | 
4,500 defaults in principal o1 
or both, totaling less than $i 
an average of about $220 pcr . 
quent. 


pers have borrowed upwards of §?° 


million from the FSA for the | 
of farms. Loans run as long as + 
carry 3% interest on unpaid | 
and are given only when the a 
can’t get a loan from privat 
e Demand Exceeds Supply—A) 
for such loans—which have a top | 
of $12,000—go before an FSA 
committee of three successful fan 
who look into their character, 
and experience, and decide whet! 
price of a given farm is in line wi 
long-term earnings prospects. 
Year in 
gram has generally operated clo 
capacity; its roof is the amount of f 


+] 


and year out, the ISA p: 


I 


by hand, ‘Budgit’ Chain Blocks - 

will lift them easily, quickly. — 

ing 

*Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to lift up to Ki, Ky pr 
*, and 2-ton loads. Prices start at $59.50 list. Send 
Jor Bulletin No. 357 for more detailed information. 

HANDY LILLIPUT CARRIER FOR LITTLE LOADS 0; 

fil: 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON 5, MICHIGAN 
Builders of “Show-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘lood lifter 


Needing a miniature dump truck and unable to find one, W. D. Street 
hied himself to the machine *shop on his Romoland (Calif.) poultry farm. 


Fruit of his efforts is a midget with a 3-hp. aircooled engine under t! 


and hydraulic cylinders—motor operated—that can dump loads of chic _ 


feed with the finesse of a five-ton counterpart. Weighing just 600 Ib., t 


diminutive dumper boasts transmissions from two old cars, frame parts from two 
others, clutch from one of them, and wheels and tires from a motor scoote! 


Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial Instruments, 
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You make the t 
for the job at han 


OZALID does these jobs in seconds... 
because it employs a dry development 
technique which simplifies printrak- 
ing .. . and permits the processing of 
practically every type of material. 


You'll find many additional uses for 
Ozalid prints on paper, cloth, foil, and 
film—as all departments will use them 


. rT other 

‘ : Drawings ° 
cerca one of ten different 
sa 


s are reproduced in black, 
blue, red, OF sepia colors - - 


i -at best suited 
£ Ozalid print “! 
art just two steps—Exposu 


and Dry Development. 


n sheets, applications, etc. 


[AAD does these jobs in seconds! 


tive) Ozalid prints. 


on paper, cloth, foil, 


d Rapid Black 
they are used for 


to save time, labor, and materials, 


OZALID MACHINES are available for 
all production requirements . . . and 
can be operated efficiently by anyone, 


SEE the 10 types of Ozalid prints and 


learn the complete story. Write today 
for free booklet 70. 


OZALID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 


Ozalid in Canada — Hughes-Owens Co., Lid., Montreal 
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one’ A Good Product Display 
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A package that offers complete protection, yet dis- 
plays your product invitingly, is a proven formula 
for increasing sales. Today such wrapping is both 
practical and economical, thanks to the achieve- 
ments of our engineering staff. 

For example, our Model FA provides a firmly- 
sealed wrap for crackers, tomatoes or other fruits 
and vegetables, clothes pins, tooth brushes, etc., at 
the cost-saving speed of 90 packages per minute, 
Moreover, we are now building machines capable 
of wrapping many items heretofore sold in bulk, 
such as towels, sheets, underwear, hosiery, etc. 

Why not give your product the advantage of this 
modern sales-winning wrapping? Consult our 
nearest office today for full particulars. 


A Wrapping Machine for Every Purpose 


The Model FA, most widely-used wrapping 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY machine in the entire packaged-goods field, is 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts adjustable for many different package sizes. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 40S ANGELES TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


IS THE WORD FOR 


VISIBLE TOTAL DIALS 


AUTOMATIC CLEAR SIGNAL 
LIGHT TOUCH KEYBOARD 
PERMANENT TYPE ALIGNMENT 
TWO-COLOR RIBBON 

@ SMART DESIGN 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


ALLEM CALCULATORS, INCORPORATED 
678 FRONT AVE., NW. W. GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 


ADDING MACHINES * CALCULATORS * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES * CASH REGISTERS 
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made available by Congress ay nual} 
Demand for such loans has con 
run ahead of supply but, in recc 
FSA has found it increasingly 
to employ the last dollar of | 


its disposal because of the sharp mp. 
up of farm values. 

Biggest share of loans throuch th 
end of 1945 has gone into stat.s thy 


have the biggest proportion ©: farp 
tenancy and farm population, sich , 
Texas ($22 million), Georgia | mi 
lion), and Mississippi ($15 mill 3B 
contrast, loans in New York and Penp. 
sylvania each have been less than $3 ;)j. 
hon. 

e For Veterans, Too—Last summer 
Congress amended the G.I. Bill of 
Rights to make veterans with farming 
experience eligible for these loans and 
earmarked $25 million—enough for ay 
estimated 4,100 loans—for this ney 
part of the program. Including the 
provision for veterans, total appropria 
tions in the current fiscal year came to 
$50 million. 

The same amount, and the same 
arrangement for the qualified G.I. who 
still has the gleam of farming in his eye, 
has already been recommended for the 
coming fiscal year by the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 


RAW MOVIE FILM IS SHORT 


The motion picture industry is 
gravely concerned over the shortage 
of raw film—especially the positive, on 
which release prints are made for 
theaters. Unless supplies improve wit! 
in the next three or four months, fall 
and winter releases will be jeopardize 

Eastman and du Pont are assuring 
movie producers and distributors that 
supplies will be back to normal within 
60 to 90 days. Despite this prospect, 
the warehouses of both manufacturer 
were reported entirely barren of sever 
types of positive film as of Mar. 15. 

The shortage is attributable to sev- 
eral factors. Most important are over- 
all capacity and manpower. During the 
war, both Eastman and du Pont went 
on 24-hour-a-day schedules to mec 
demands, both private and government 
It takes as vase as six months to train 
new workers to fabricate film in dark 
ness or subdued light. Many so trained 
were wives of servicemen, and they Ictt 
their jobs in droves when the men came 
home. 

Although the armed services dropped 
film footage requirements considerabh 
the opening of European countries fo 
reestablishment of distribution of Ame 
ican pictures took a substantial amount 
of footage for prints. Also, the Amer 
ican producers who had operated du: 
ing the war under War Production 
Board film quotas generally stepped up 
number of prints with the release ot 
rationing. 
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AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 
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ool ontrol of water helps to develop and conserve the 
on wealth of the nation existing in natural resources. 
"_ Such control properly exerted will produce wealth 
train in three ways: by irrigation of 22,000,000 additional 
lark- acres of land; by developing navigation of rivers; by 
ined making available tremendous supplies of power. 
lett It conserves wealth by preventing erosion of soil 
amie from tillable lands; it saves countless lives 

and billions of dollars of damage through 
_ control of floods, Projects to accomplish all 
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TURNING WATER 


INTO WEALTH 


this range from the digging of drainage ditches and 
the driving of piles into river banks to the construction 
of giant dams like Boulder, Grand Coulee and Fort Peck. 

Development and control of our water resources is 
another field in which the construction industry, in 
cooperation with public officials and private groups 
helps this nation to progress. A.G.C. members can 
be depended upon in this work because of the 
sound business principles to which they are 
pledged under the A.G.C. emblem. 


This advertisement is No. 5 of this series 


“ff THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Ninety Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters — Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


SKILL, INTEGRITY ANB RESPONSIBILITY IM CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
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IT’S SAVING 3 MINUTES 


HERE AND 3 MINUTES THERE 


THAT COUNTS 


90 Graybar Branches 
in Key Cities are 
Prepared to Show How 
Teletalk Saves Time 


You can start saving time right now 
by calling your nearest Graybar 
Branch as listed in your telephone 
directory. 


Graybar branches have recommended 
hundreds of satisfactory installations 
that have proved time savers, as 
“Teletalk”’ has eliminated the time 
consumed going from office to office, 
or person to person, seeking informa- 
tion to answer correspondence, to 
complete phone calls or to use in 
interviews. 


**Teletalk”’ Amplified intercommuni- 
cation systems are available for vary- 
ing size businesses, large or small. 
They have natural tone. “Teletalk” 
can be installed at reasonable cost 
and the cost to operate is negligible. 
There is no obligation in discussing 
this time saver with your nearest 
Graybar branch. If you do not find 
it listed in the classified section of 
your telephone directory, send your 
inquiry to the address given below. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 
Graybar Building, New York City 
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Effect of “Bulge” 


Survey of the electrical 
manufacturing industry reveals 
general rise in labor cost and 
demand for price advance. 


Companies are now busily refiguring 

costs and price requirements as a result 
of the “Truman bulge” in the wage- 
price line. An analysis of how the new 
policy is affecting the electrical manu- 
facturing industry has just been com- 
pleted by Electrical World and Elec- 
trical Contracting, McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations. 
e Need for Higher Prices—Of 87 compa- 
nies reporting, all but one (and it al- 
ready had raised prices 13%) reported 
that higher costs made necessary an 
advance in prices. Estimates ranged 
from 5% to 40%, with two-thirds of 
the manufacturers reporting need for 
an increase of more than 15%. The sur- 
vey showed that two-thirds of the 87 
companies had not changed prices since 
January, 1941; of the other one-third, 
most increases were around 10%. 

Half of the reporting companies 
showed labor costs at least 50% higher 
than in January, 1941, and > ofl alf 
of them reported that labor is now re- 
ceiving higher average  straight-time 
hourly earnings than at V-J Day. How- 
ever, the latter increase in most cases 


in the industry falls short o: }. 
@ Seldom Below 80¢—Now-—th 
showed that about half of th 
facturers would be required 
an additional 15¢ to 20¢ an | 
if their wage rates were to excec | the 
at V-J Day by 18%. For min 
the smaller companies, accordine to th 
survey, such an increase woul XCee 
18%. 

The analysis includes chart 

show that in the electrical ; ify 
turing industry labor’s average straigh) 
time hourly earnings seldom exceed 
80¢ in January, 1941, while in F cbruay 
of this year they seldom fell below tha: 
figure. In addition to the genera! infoy. 
mation on wages and prices, the sure 
included a breakdown of the data 
industry groupings. 
@ Materials Up—Two-thirds of the re. 
porting companies, according to the 
survey, showed costs of raw materiak 
to be at least 15% higher since January, 
1941, and all of them agreed that such 
prices will rise still further—pr )bably 
10% to 15%. 


TRUCK LIMIT RETAINED 


Efforts to liberalize truck-weight te. 
strictions throughout the country (BW 
—Mar.9’46,p39) received a notable set. 
back last week when the Virginia Gen. 
eral Assembly voted down a measux 
that would have permitted weights \ 
to 50,000 Ib. on main routes. sate. 
of the bill had seemed so certain- 


LINES OF THE TIMES: VEHICLE DEPARTMENT 


The country "$s consumers are used to queuing up for cigarettes, butter, : 
nylons. Now they're after bigger game: 1946 ademaiities, When Chrys! 
long-delayed assembly lines began turning out Plymouths and De Soto 
(BW —Mar.2'46,p20), a Chicago dealer (above) girded for the onslaught. is 
signs, inviting the folks to step up for applications, explain that all sales 
bonus-proof and strictly according to OPA—a “first come, first served” warniiig 
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ITS SAVING 3 MINUTES 


HERE AND 3 MINUTES THERE 


THAT COUNTS 


ryl, 


“Teletalk 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


“Teletalk” over the course of a week 
saves hours of wasted time 


“Teletalk” is an inexpensive “leg 
man” as it runs hundreds of errands 
for your executive group and saves 
an expensive waste of time. Flip a 
key and speak with one or any num- 
ber of individuals, depending upon 
the installation. You save three 
minutes here and three minutes 
there and hours over the course of a 
week. 


Getting more work accomplished each 
day is important as it is a part of the 
pay-off; and when you can accom- 
plish it, with so little effort, why not 
take advantage of it? 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


If you are pressed for time and need 
to organize your work better, don’t 
pass up the opportunity to investi- 
gate the installation of a “Teletalk” 
intercommunication system. 


*Teletalk” amplified intercommuni- 
cation systems are made in a variety 
of models to fit the needs of any size 
business, large or small. True natural 
tone is an outstanding quality. The 
smart walnut case makes it a feature 
furnishing in your office. Check the 
classified section of your telephone 
directory for your “Teletalk” dis- 


tributor. 


WEBSTER 


ELECTRIC 


Established 1909 


If you do not find him, write Webster 
Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 
for full information. 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric 
Company, I ncor porated, and American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 


Quality is 


a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


Bennie Bedbug BEATS DOWN 
SALES RESISTANCE! 


uGs like Bennie may bea blight 

to mankind . . . but they’re 
super-salesmen for DDT products. 
Anticipating wide application for 
this famous insecticide, manufac- 
turers are working with formulas 
that will bring DDT to the public 
in new and different forms. 

It may appear in paints, in sim- 
ple insect sprays, and quite possi- 
bly in ways not yet developed. But 
wherever DDT isaningredient,the 
product must be carefully planned 
and painstakingly prepared . . . so 
that insecticidal action comes up 
to the consumer’s expectations. 


Du Pont will help a manufac- 
turer in formulating his DDT 
product! As a major supplier of 


DDT to the armed forces during 
war years, and from extensive lab- 
oratory and field studies, Du Pont 
has stored a wealth of DDT ex- 
perience. 


And Du Pont can supply Tech- 
nical Grade DDT that’s uniformly 
dependable because of the way it 
is manufactured. It works well in 
either dry or liquid formulations 
and dissolves quickly, forming 
clear solutions. 


If you have a DDT idea— for 
an insecticide or a new type prod- 
uct—work it out with Du Pont. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Del. 


if it has to do with DDT, 
work it out with DU PONT 


Gl) POND BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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especially after the House of |)¢} 
voted approval—that som: truck; 
firms had already bought : 
ment to accommodate heavy; 
The bill was defeated 25-12. 
day of the session, by the st 
Railroad opposition to tho we: 
increase, strong enough to ; 
siderable debate when the mc sure y 
in committee and before th. }j, 
was strengthened by the Assev)\})} 
cision to rescind Virginia’s gro. 


r 
i 


C¢ 


bul 


ceipts tax on out-of-state truck 1, 7ypoor & 
railroads now contend that ¢\ 1p: fiqu 
of truckers from the tax is onfa; liq 
other carriers, and Gov. Willian) \ If yo 
Tuck has ordered an inquiry into pybj Wvashin 
service taxation. ace’ 


Retention of its present +1),()(0(/) thtub 
restriction means that Virgin. will die pip 
turn to its prewar status as a ‘“royp ien apa 
block” to North-South truck traffic Mibovide 
50,000-Ib. limit having become gen iew YC 


on major routes in the East. » the 
hough 
LIABILITY REDUCED pn tr 
Costs 
A recently enacted amendinent (ical 
Kentucky’s workmen’s compcnsatilfogldn 
law provides for payments to handiileease 
capped workers who suffer  injuriililsecial 
making the employer liable only for ty the 
degree of disability that would have #isth 
sulted if there had been no previo how 
myury. puildar 
The law previously held the cinplovgiiy 204 
liable for the entire disability that ; py fo 
sults from the combined injurics, | tough 
the amount that would have been pan as 
for pre-existing injury had it been liabl Wk 
under the law. The act now pro dition 
that remaining compensation be pall ¢ricti 
from a subsequent injury fund rule 0 
The amendment also requires in of the 
ance companies to pay a tax of 3 up SCé 
1% on premiums paid them for wor ould 
men’s compensation insurance an@i#eTor 
levies a similar tax on employers 1 house 
c4rry their own risk. If the fund ha the n 


$75,000 balance at the end of any fiscal out a 
year, the tax shall not be collected fol cases, 
the ensuing year. been 
lishec 

A.A. ORDERS BOEINGS after 
tion 

Closely following the purchase of t 
Bocing Stratocruisers by Northwest A 
lines (BW—Mar.16’46,p49), which: t! 
became the first domestic carricr to o 
tract for the civilian version of the B-? 
Superfortress, American Airlines 5 
tem this week ordered eight of the | 
ships. 
‘The Stratocruisers, delivery of whic 

is expected early in 1947, will be use 
by American Overseas Airlines on nongi usu: 
stop flights between New York andi gen 
London and on other transatlantic run inte 
Total cost will exceed $10 million. Boci e §; 
ing Aircraft Co. also has orders for “4% firs 
Stratocruisers from Pan American A! 
ways and the Swedish airline. BU: 
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if you want to build a house in 
Washington, D. C., you have to put 
access door in the wall behind the 
sthtub so that a plumber can get to 
he pipes. If you build a two-story gar- 
apartment in Chicago, you have to 
ovide two stairways in each unit In 
ew York, you have to put a house trap 
, the main line to the sewer even 
hough each plumbing fixture has its 
pwn trap. 
Costs Pushed Up—All these are tech- 
‘cnt @iical points. Taken individually they 
Tisatiqil@ouldn’t slow up construction or in- 
han ase your cost half as much as the 
‘juncisecial wallpaper job your wife wants 
for ty the bedroom. But taken together 
‘VC ith all the other little quirks that 
ow up in the ordinary municipal 
uilding code, they can raise costs 10% 
t) 20% over what you should have to 
py for the kind of house you want. A 
tuugh plumbing code can boost the bill 
ma small house by $150 to $200. 
What is worse under present con- 
ditions, excessive and capricious re- 
trictions in the local codes practically 
mle out any nationwide standardization 
‘SGM of the building industry. And they soak 
+ (Gi w scarce labor and scarce materials that 
\OM@M could be going into additional housing. 
“Gi eTough in Winisagteiey—Piatsbricated 
M houses, for instance, can’t qualify under 
ha: 4 the majority of the present codes with- 
hscal out an emergency dispensation. In some 
‘ 1G cases, this is because the codes have 
been rigged deliberately to favor estab- 
lished methods of construction. More 
often, it simply is because prefabrica- 
tion was just an engineer’s daydream at 
the time the codes were written 
Ai Either way, it’s bad for a national 
housing program that is counting on 
"250,000 prefabs in each of the next two 
<i vars (BW—Feb.16'46,p25). 
y Criticism of building codes is noth- 
ing new. It has been going on in this 
i country ever since the colonial oe 
"i nors began to clamp down on thatch 
“4 roofs and wooden chimneys, but it 
"@@ usually takes some sort of housing emer- 
«4 sency to convert the scattered hething 
“@ into an organized campaign. 
“@ * Same Old Story—Conditions after the 
‘4H first World War were very similar to 
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building Codes Under Fire 


Construction regulations have three major faults: old age, 
sor administrative procedures, lack of performance standards. 
fiquated rules stifle new methods, but revision is slow process. 


those that are developing now ‘Then 
as now, returning veterans came back 
to a desperate housing shortage. 

A Senate committee poked into the 
problem in 1921 and came up with a 
tart report attacking the wide variations 
in code requirements and blaming them 
for unnecessarily high construction 
costs. Nothing came of the report di- 
rectly, but over the next eight or ten 
years many codes were relaxed or mod- 
ernized under the pressure of the build- 
ing boom of the twenties. 

This time, most critics of local build- 
ing codes are looking to the executive 
branch of the government rather than 
to Congress. Some construction experts 
predict that Housing Expediter Wilson 
W. Wyatt will have to tackle the build- 
ing code muddle before he builds as 
much as a bungalow. Others are pin- 
ning their hopes to the Dept. of Com- 
merce, which is particularly anxious to 


Good Intent, But— 


Business Week presents here- 

with a study of the deterrent effect 
upon construction of outmoded or 
politically rigged building codes. 
Although such codes form a drag 
on the building industry and a 
barrier to a completion of 
the emergency housing program, 
they are by no means the only 
such handicap. Most home build- 
ers, in fact, find that shortages 
of materials and restrictive prac- 
tices of labor unions, contractors, 
and manufacturers, are causing 
more trouble than any building 
code ever does. 
e What makes the restrictions of 
building codes particularly galling 
is the fact that they are supposedly 
ordained for the protection and 
improvement of the community. 
Like the featherbedding practices 
of unions (BW—Jan.19’46,p86), 
they require study at this time on 
the grounds that they not only 
hold up production but fail to do 
what they are intended to do. 


cut itself in on a slice of the problem 
e More Interest Now—The Justice 
Dept., which launched one unsuccessful 
campaign against the construction in 
dustry and would like nothing better 
than to try again, also is running an 
unfriendly eye over local codes, look 
ing for evidence of monopolistic prac 
tices by labor unions, builders, or sup 
pliers. There isn’t much the Justice 
Dept. can do, though. Building codes 
are a state and local affair, and the fed 
eral antitrust laws don’t apply unless 
collusion among employers or between 
an employer and a labor union can be 
proved. 

In addition to the various proposals 
for federal action, there are many local 
drives to smooth out the rough spots 
in particular codes. In some ways these 
are more promising than the ambitious 
nationwide programs. Civic groups and 
women’s clubs—outfits that once 
thought of building codes hazily as 
laws to keep workmen from dropping 
hot rivets down their necks—are begin- 
ning to talk learnedly about allowable 
stresses and design loads. 

e Placing the Blame—The Chicago 
Assn. of Commerce recently called in 
the John B. Pierce Foundation to take 
a long and critical look at the Chicago 
code. The Pierce Foundation turned 
the code inside out, exposing a good 
many ragged seams in the process, and 
summarized its findings in a solid 120 
page report that Chicagoans are now 
chewing over. Among other things, the 
study pointed out that the Chicago 
building code bears a large part of the 
responsibility for the fact that construc 
tion costs in that city are among the 
highest in the country. 

e Codes Are Moss Grown—Perhaps the 
biggest trouble with most building 
codes today is just plain age. Half of 
the 2,000 codes now in force across the 
country were written at least 20 years 
ago. Many are older than that. Boston, 
which finally put through a new code 
at the end of 1944, had been rocking 
along with its old one since 1907. 

Knocking out twenty years puts you 
back to 1925 or earlier. At that time, 
prefabrication was considered a_ wild 
idea. Laminated wood was not long 
out of the laboratory. Aluminum and 
magnesium were beyond reach. Plastics 
were still in the celluloid stage. ‘The 
lessons of the low-cost housing and 
slum clearance projects of the thirties 
were yet to be learned. 

Perhaps more important, in the past 
20 years, research has demonstrated 
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wit JOMAC industria HX?” 


FIVE-FINGER FREEDOM . . . the kind 
that gives you a sure, firm grip... plus 
longer-wearing protection .. . is 
built intoevery JoMAC Industrial Glove! 
No more fumbling . . . no more drop- 
ping heavy objects for lack of a firm 
grip. With Jomac, you’ve got finger-tip 
control, as flexible as the hand itself. 


There is scientific reason for JoMAc’s 
longer-wearing qualities . . . for its 
better, never-failing protection. 
Jomac’s extraordinary fabric is thick 
with hundreds of protective “‘cushions”’ 
... giving up to 7 times the wear 
of ordinary work-gloves! 


Jomac Industrial Gloves are built 
for longer wear and better protection. 
Get the full story today. Write C. 
Walker Jones Co., 6135 N. Lambert 
St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. Plants in 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Warsaw, Ind.; De- 
troit, Mich. Foreign Representatives: 
Gillespie & Co. of New York, Inc., 
96 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


“SHAKE HANDS WITH SAFETY” 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 
THREE TYPES OF JOMA 
REGULAR IND\ TRIA 
HEAT AND FLAME RES 
SAFETY GAUNTLET 


The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards defines a building code as “a 
collection of legal requirements 
whose purpose is to protect the safe 
ty, health, morals, and general wel 
fare of those in and about buildings.” 
@ On Local Administration—Building 
codes rest on the police power of the 
states, which usually delegate author- 
ity over them to the local govern- 
ment units—towns and cities and 
occasionally counties. ‘The federal 
government has no direct authority 
to regulate private construction, but 
it can take an indirect part by back 
ing educational campaigns and by 
fostering the development of na- 
tional standards. 

Practically all communitics have 
at least the rudiments of a building 
code, but many of them do not know 
it. In its simplest form, a town’s 
building regulations may be just a 
sanitation law and a law against ob 
structing the public streets. 
eSome State Codes—Some 2,000 
municipalities have formal building 
codes. In addition, about half a dozen 
states have a more or less compre 
hensive code. All states have a cet 
tain number of laws—for cxample, 
those specifying the minimum safe 
ty requirements for industrial work 
ers—that amount to building regula- 
tions. 


A Pattern to Safeguard the Community 


The typical municipal 
code sets np requirements f 


things a sistance, str¢ ; 
materiais, n loads for 
types *« * ‘uction, vei 


sanitatie “S$ wits electrical 
tions As a tule, the code 
establish a system of adh 
and supezvision. In most 
builder is required to obtain 
from the municipal buildin 
before he can begin work. 
e Protects the Householder—\ 
all authorities recognize b 
codes as a necessary evil. ‘I] 
the community’s main prot 
against the jerry-builder an 
crackpot experimenter. They 
one of the best ways to pr 
catastrophe, like the Chicag 
that is likely to strike whenever | 
ings are bunched together with 
regard to the fire and health hazai 
No one today seriously argues t! 
building codes should be wiped out 
but as the housing shortage h 
grown worse there has been 
and more agitation to makc 
less restrictive. ‘The big problem tf 
municipalities now is not whceth 
they should have codes but how th: 
can frame codes that will keep buik 
ing on a safe basis without adding 
senseless costs or ruling out usabk 
materials and methods. 


that many accepted standards could be 
lowered without danger. A 3-in. soil 
stack, for example, now is considered 
adequate for the plumbing in a small 
house, but many of the old codes still 
prescribe a 4-in. or 5-in. stack. 

e The Administrative Troubles—Build- 
ing codes rarely grow old gracefully be- 
cause few of them make adequate provi- 
sion for administrative changes and 
adoption of new materials. This brings 
up the second big fault that appears in 
most codes: poor administrative pro- 
cedures. 

To keep up to date, a code should 
have enough flexibility to permit the use 
of any new material or new method that 
gives as good results as the ones already 
approved. This means that some- 
where in the code there should be a 
provision for a workable method of 
getting approval for innovations. 

Something like 80% of the local 
codes now have a clause empowering 
the chief building official of the town 
to approve new materials or new meth- 
ods. These clauses look well, but most 
of them are perfectly uscless. Either 
the code prescribes no standards to 
guide the building official, so that he 


is afraid to approve anything, or it te- 
quires the city council to ratify his 
proval. ‘The council usually gets ar 

to such subjects a year or so late, if 
ever. 

e Cities Slow to Act—Chicago, for cx 
ample, has a Committee on Standar 
& Tests, with the commissioner of 
buildings as chairman. Anyone wi 
wants approval for a new building m 
terial or new method makes applicatio: 
to the committee, which investigat 
and makes a recommendation to the 
City Council. From 1939 to the middie 
of 1945, the committee had made on 
three recommendations to the council- 
one on increasing the stress in struc 
tural steel, one bringing the standar 
for concrete up to date, and one 4 
proving the use of vermiculite in cer 
tain constructions. The council ac- 
cepted all of them, but after the lapse 
of a year or more in each case. 

In Chicago, as in many other citics, 
the situation is complicated by the 
fact that no one municipal department 
administers the whole code. Altogether, 
there are seven departments with their 
various subdivisions that have a hand 


+ 


in building regulation—the Depart 
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Coming out of the war—in which they 
were called upon to carry more than 
90 per cent of the military transporta- 
tion load—the railroads are being asked 
this question: 

“What are you going to do about 
peacetime equipment and services?” 

And here’s the answer for 1946: 

A billion dollars’ worth of new pas- 
senger and freight cars, new locomo- 
tives, mew and heavier steel rail, new 
operating facilities, new equipment, 
materials and supplies of all sorts. 


This means new ideas in cars — whole 
new trains — providing the utmost in 
safety, comfort, and luxury. New mo- 
tive power. Better tracks and roadbeds. 
New standards of dependable, all-season 
freight service. 

For the future, the answer is to be 
found in a continuation of railroad re- 
search for better transportation service, 
carried on more actively and on a broad- 
er front than ever before. 

And all of it—mnot just the cars and 
engines, but the roadbeds upon which 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


they run and the fixed facilities they use 
—is paid for with railroad money —no 
government subsidy—no federal, state, 
or municipal aid—no money from the 
taxpayers. Yes, the railroads pay their 
own way. 

Operating on this self-supporting 
business basis, the railroads provide 
America with the greater part of the 
transportation upon which its future 
prosperity depends—at a cost averaging 
well below that of any comparable serv- 
ice anywhere in the world. 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 


OU can count on economical 


power rates when you locate 
a small or medium-sized indus- 
trial plant in New Hampshire. 
You can count on fine transporta- 
tion facilities, too, putting mass 
markets at your door, and making 


Exceptionally low : 
New Hampshire industrial plants keep production 


cost low. 


ERE 


in NEW HAMPSHIRE... 


power rates belp hundreds of 


world markets readily accessible. 

Count on the right sort of 
American born help here, too. 
Here people own their homes and 
benefit by productive gardens. 
They handle their jobs conscien- 
tiously, and like to look upon 
their employment as being per- 
manent. Investigate these assets. 


Write for new industrial location book: “A Plant in 
New Hampshire.” Address Edward Ellingwood, Industrial 


\' Director, 14 State Office Building. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Planning and Development Commission 
CONCORD, New Hampshire 


ments of Buildings, Public \\,, 
(plumbing, etc.), Streets and |} 
Inspection of Steam, Smoke I; 

Fire, and the Board of Health 

tion there are the Board of A; 
Zoning, the Office of Coord: jt, 
Permits & Inspections, a Boar. of | 
aminers, and the Committee ©; S¢,, 
ards & Tests. 

© Wanted: Performance—The ») j;4 };,, 
trouble with present-day buildiis co. 
is a close relative of the first two |; , 
the practice of prescribing specifica), 
the various kinds of approved constny. 
tion instead of just stating the perfor, 
ance standards that they are rex 
meet. ; * 

One Washingon official ha 
oped an extension of the old ston 
the three little pigs to illustrate ‘th 
point: 

“After the third little pig had best 

the wolf by building his house of brict 
the city fathers met and decreed th, 
thereafter all houses in the commun} 
should be built of bricks with a speci:| 
wolf-proof attachment on the chimne: 
This ruled out all other kinds of cop 
struction, including structural steel and 
reinforced concrete.” 
e No Way to Know—“Twenty year 
later, the city council gave. way to pres- 
sure from people who didn’t like bricks 
and decreed that houses should be byiit 
of bricks ‘or equivalent construction, 
but the building superintendent had no 
way to tell what was meant by equiya- 
lent construction and refused to approve 
anything but bricks. 

“After another 20 years, the city 
fathers financed a research project to 
find out how much wind lead the 
huffing and puffing of an able-bodied 
wolf would put on the wall of a house. 
Then they prescribed that houses 
should be built to resist that load. with 
a specified margin of safety. That's 
a pure performance standard, and that's 
what they should have done in the 
first place.” 

The first building regulation recorded 
by history was essentially a performance 
standard. It was included in the Baby- 
lonian Code of Hammurabi, promul- 
gated around 2000 B.C., and it pre 
scribed simply: “If a builder has built 
a house for a man and his work is not 
strong, and if the house he has built 
falls in and kills the householder, that 
builder shall be slain.” 

A number of modern experts are in- 
clined to think that the embroider 
added to Hammurabi’s code over the 
last 4,000 years has done more harm 
than good. 

@ Clean-cut Method—It probably will 
take another 20 years of research be- 
fore we can write a code that will meet 
modern needs on a pure performance 
standard basis. But in the meantime, 
large parts of the code can be drafted 


without requiring any specific kind of 
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onstruction. Fire resistance icquue- 
ents, which may make up half of 
he code Or more, can be covered by 
referring to the standard fire test. 
Strength requirements can be expressed 
in pounds per square foot or ae uare 
oa orking stress instead of by elabo- 
rate descriptions. 

Whenever a performance standard is 

given, the building official has a clean- 
cut method of determining whether or 
not a new material is acceptable. If he 
then fails to keep his re tone up to 
date, the fault lies with him. 
’ rtunity for Padding—The old 
sectbcation system of code writing 
rovides a happy hunting ground for 
jabor unions or contractors who want 
to pad out the work on any given job 
and for suppliers who want to get an 
bested ig inside track for their materials. Build- 
|. fing codes have been used for this pur- 
pose so often that they frequently are 
blamed for all the featherbedding in 
the industry (BW —Jan.19’46,p86). 

Evidences of this sort of ax grinding 
bob up in all parts of modern codes, but 
they probably are commonest in the re- 

uirements for masonry, plumbing, and 
plasterwork. And once a restrictive pro- 
vision gets into a code, there always are 
plenty of objections when anyone tries 
to take it out. Often, the unions will 
refuse to use cheaper methods, even 
though the code permits them. 

Chicago, until it adopted special war 

housing regulations in 1942, required 
all walls to have a half-inch interior fin- 
city ish over a plaster base, or material of 
- 4) [gf equivalent thickness. This effectively 
ruled out simple wallboard construction, 
because wallboard comes in % and 4 
inch thicknesses, and it would take two 
layers to meet the requirement. 
ith ¢An Unfinished Argument—Just last 
it’s month, Chicago started to put through 
it's J am emergency code to allow building 
during the housing shortage under 
approximately the same rules as the 
ed @ ones for war housing. The Chicago 
Tribune story on the aldermanic com- 
yy. I mittee meeting reads in part: 
i “Plaster board also was recommended 
as a means of speeding low-cost build- 
It ing, but debate on that issue took more 
ot than half the committee’s meeting time 
It and left the result indecisive. In the 
it new code, wallboard is approved for in- 
terior partitions and for ceilings with 
no habitable rooms above them, but 
. aldermen conceded that further draft- 
¢ ing will be needed. 

“Much of the debate was carried on 
by Byron Dalton, representing the Plas- 
tering Institute, and Henry G. Schwein, 
general manager of the Gypsum Assn.” 
; * Some Tightening Up—Not all changes 
: in building codes should be relaxations, 

however. Ricnost every code has one or 
two spots where its requirements are 
below the best recognized standards. 
Some are generally below par. Chicago, 
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No need of stamps or slow, messy stamp-sticking—when 
you have a postage meter. You print the postage you need, 
for any kind of mail, directly on the envelope; and the 
meter seals the flap at the same time. Holds any amount of 
postage you want to buy at one time—always safe from 
waste, loss or theft. Provides for parcel post by printing 
postage on tape... Quick, convenient, efficient— 
and used for years in thousands of modern offices... 
Metered mail gives you a distinct advantage in the 
postoffice, too; skips routine handling, gets 

going sooner... Why mess with stamps any 

longer? Why stick stamps when you could 
have a postage meter? Models for every size 
office... Our nearest office will give you the details. 
Or write for a free booklet that fully 
explains this modern 


mailing method. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Prrney-Bowes, INnc., 1403 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices inprincipal cities. 1n canaDa: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd, 
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which has a tougher code than most, 
permits outside fire escapes even though 
most fire prevention engineers regard 
them as worse than a makeshift. Some 
towns allow a working stress of 24,000 
lb. per sq. in. for structural steel, when 
the standard is 20,000. Many eastern 
and midwestern cities assume that they 
will never have to worry about an earth- 


quake, but the most violent quake in 
U.S. history occurred at New Madrid, 
Mo., in 1811, and Charleston, S. C., 
took a bad beating in 1886. 

Although there have been few com- 
parative studies of building codes re- 
cently, it doesn’t take much research 
to show how widely requirements ‘ary 
from town to town. 


One sample study mad 
showed that design loadings 
ings (that is the weight that 
required to bear) varied from 
sq. ft. to 60 Ib. per sq. ft. Onc 
recently required a design | 
100 Ib 
e Wide Variance—The sam 
showed that allowable uni 


Of all types of houses, probably 
the one least likely to conform to 
local notions of house construction, 
as frozen into building codes, is the 
hemispherical house once called 
“Dymaxion” (BW—Feb.10'45,p42), 
now named for its inventor, R. Buck- 
minster Fuller, board chairman and 
chief engineer of Fuller Houses, Inc. 
e Suspended From Mast—The Ful- 
ler house is built like a suspension 
bridge, with roof, walls and floors 
suspended from a central steel mast 
around which are grouped all facili- 
ties. The igloo-like structure is cov- 
ered with aluminum alloy, banded 
all around with a Plexiglas window, 
and topped by a ventilator that turns 
with the wind. 

This week Fuller Houses, Inc., an- 
nounced specifications of its first 
commercial model. Its officials do 
not minimize hazards like building 
codes, zoning restrictions, building 
trade opposition and __ prejudice 
against radical design. They realize, 
however, that the present housing 
crisis provides the best possible op- 
portunity for launching the Fuller 
house; they count on labor support 
from the machinists union and the 
C.1.0. steelworkers (BW—Novy.3’45, 


Commercial Model of Hemispherical House Unveiled 


The scale model of the Fuller house (left) resembles an aluminum and 
Plexiglas igloo. Basic floor plan can be varied by moving partitions. 


p96); and they hope for Washington 
approval that will enable purchasers 
to get Federal Housing Administra- 
tion or G.I. financing. 

e At $6,500 Each—Mass production 
of the Fuller house by Beech Air- 
craft Corp. in Wichita will begin 
next January. Estimated 1947 ca- 
pacity is 50,000 to~60,000 houses. 
These will be sold at $6,500 each, 
delivered to the site and assembled 
(in two days) by a local dealer's 


The living-dining segment is equivalent to a 16x21-ft. rectangular room. 


full-time crew of ten Fuller-trained 
workmen. 

Ihe price includes heating, ven 

tilating and air-conditioning equip 
ment, bathroom fixtures, and a 
kitchen complete with sink, range, 
electric refrigerator, washing ma 
chine, clothes dryer, dishwasher, and 
garbage disposer. 
e Single Family Unit—The initial 
Fuller model will be a one-story 
single family dwelling, 36 ft. in diam 
eter, 22 ft. high, and with its 1,017 
sq. ft. of floor space divided into 
entrance hall, combination living 
room and dining room, two bed 
rooms, two bathrooms, and kitchen 
Variations will be possible later for 
those who want larger houses, base 
ments, Or garages. 

For shipment all parts of the 

Fulier house will be nested in a cy! 
indrical steel shipping container (re- 
usable) 16 ft. long and 44 ft. in 
diameter. That includes an alu- 
minum bathroom, produced in four 
stamping operations, made under 
license from Phelps Dodge Corp., 
for whom Fuller designed it. 
e Getting Ready—Fuller hopes to 
have local dealers lined up by this 
fall, ready to sell and install Fuller 
houses early next year. Most of 1947 
production is expected to go into 
community developments rather than 
to individual sites. 
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, STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEER- 
ING CORPORATION furnishes com- 
ete design and construction services 
for power, process and industrial 
srojects. It also constructs from plans 
leveloped by others; makes engineer- 
ing reports, business examinations 
and appraisals ... and undertakes 
consulting engineering work in the 
industrial and utility fields. 


» STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 

ORPORATION is that part of the or- 

ganization which supplies supervisory 

services for the operation and devel- 

| Mopment of public utilities, transporta- 
| Mtion companies and industries. 


| 

| 3, STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES 

CORPORATION, formerly Stone & 

| Webster and Blodget, Incorporated, 

| fis an investment banking organiza- 

| Htion. It furnishes comprehensive finan- 
cial services to issuers of securities 
and investors; underwriting, and dis- 


| tributing at wholesale and retail, cor- 
|@porate, government and municipal 
| bonds, as well as preferred and com- 


mon stocks. 


an independent unit, subject to the gen- 
eral direction of the parent company, 
Srone & Wessrer, Incorporated, 


| 
| Each of these corporations operates as 
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INCORPORATED 
j New York 4, N.Y. 
Boston 7, Mass. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
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SizinG MATERIALS from 
Hercules Land helped 
give military shipping 
cartons their remarkable 
water resistance and toughness...can help 
give your paper boxes maximum durabil- 
ity, which will provide maximum protec- 
tion for goods in storage and shipment. 

For years, the paper industry has de- 
pended on Hercules for its 
diversified chemical needs. 
For example, Hercules also 
produces chemical cotton 
for high grade writing \ 
paper, wax emulsions and Al \~ 
sizes that make butchers’ \ 
paper blood-resistant, casem for paper 
coatings and adhesives, and nitrocellulose 
for rapid-drying lacquers and inks. 

If you make paper or paper products, it 
will pay you to know more about Hercules. 
The new 20-page 
book, “A Trip Thru 
Hercules Land”, will 
acquaint you with 
the many chemical 
materials available 
for industrial use. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY. 


varied from 16,000 Ib. per sq. in. to 20,- 

000 Ib. for structural stegl, from 1,100 
si. to “1,600 for Douglas fir, from 
,200 p.s.i. to 1,600 for southern yellow 
ine. 

Floor loadings, incidentally, are a 
point on which the experts think that 
wartime experience has taught them 
a lesson. Most codes now are drafted on 
the assumption that a sound floor in a 
dwelling should be able to carry a live 
load of 40 Ib. per sq. ft. In addition, the 
codes leave an ample margin of safety 
in setting the allowable working stresses 
in flooring material. 

During the war, the government ex- 
perts scaled down both these require- 
ments in their plans for war housing. 
They designed for a live load of only 
25 Ib. in some cases, and they allowed 
higher working stresses in the materials. 

As a result, 2x6 wood floor joists, 
spaced 16 in. on center, were permitted 
to span 9 ft. 3 in. in privately financed 


ELLIE ee SS 


BUNGALOW BINS 


In Iowa, there is a surplus of accom- 
modations for grain, a shortage of 
houses. To remedy the situation, the 
Shenandoah Chamber of Commerce 
has bought 97 wooden grain bins 
from the government at $140 apiece, 
is hauling them (right) to Shenan- 
doah to be sold in combinations of 
two, three, and even four as houses. 
The union of two 14xl6-ft. bins 
(above) is the most usual; some have 
a central link (below) to join the 
units. Two feet cut off the 10-ft-high 


war housing and as much as | 
in publicly financed war hou: \p.\, 
municipal codes would allow | sp» 
only 6 ft. for this construct. 4), 
por Ha the government spons :¢q ; 
ly a million dwellings built to ‘he ¢, 
gency standards. So far ther 
no report of a structural fa) ire 
result of overloading. 
e Reexamination Overdue—1 |. ¢\), 
still are cautious about recon), 
the emergency-standards for ponna; 
adoption. They point out that the 4 
in war housing often have 
feeling that is disconcerting t) ay , 
line engineer. They also want to 1) 
sure that 20 or 30 years frem now ; 
wide-spaced joists won’t start 9; 
way and pitching householders into + 
basement. But most of them think ¢| 
the wartime record proves that a » 
examination of the whole questio, 
design loadings is overdue. 

The experience with floor loading 
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structures lowers ceilings, provides 
lumber for partitions. The chamber 
sells them at cost—plus expenses. 
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ng-run improvement of building 
‘des will have to travel. As long as 
jlified engineers can squabble over 
he question of what is safe construc- 
yn, it isn’t surprising to see the 
ynicipalities go wrong. The only thing 
at will clear up this trouble is re- 
arch and lots of it. 

A comprehensive federal research 
rogram in housing problems is one of 
e dreams of the National Housing 
ency, which pioneered many of the 
atime innovations. NHA_ would 
ke to set up a long-range program of 
sting and experiment designed to 
jar up all the major blind spots in 
ur knowledge of how to build a house. 
here is a chance that at least the 
keleton of such a project will be estab- 
ished in connection with Housing Ex- 
bediter Wyatt's new plans. 

Private Agencies Busy—Even without 
national research program, a lot of 


ee mepien > A 


ows up one of the main roads that 
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hard, grubby work is going on in private 
organizations. The standards framed 
by the American Standards Assn. during 
the past ten years have helped consid- 
erably to straighten out the building 
code muddle. In addition to the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, there are a 
number of privately financed outfits, 
such as the American Society for ‘Test- 
ing Materials, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and the John B. Pierce 
Foundation, that sponsor research and 
experiment, 

The A.S.T.M. recently appointed a 
committee to establish standard tests 
for prefabricated construction. When 
these are settled, they will give building 
officials something to go on. 

As time goes by, the development of 
sound standards may take much of the 
curse off local building codes Introduc- 
tion of brand-new materials and meth- 
ods probably never will be painless, but 
as the use of performance standards 
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ECONOMICAL PANELS 


At Madison, Wis., the Dept. of Agri- 
culture’s forest products laboratory 
claims a new labor-saving twist to 
house _construction—described as 
semiprefabrication. Contending that 
the cheapest part of house construc- 
tion is finishing, the technicians have 
devised small prefabricated panels 
(left), which can be quickly applied 
(above) over standard frames, to re- 
duce labor costs. The basic 16x32-in. 
unit is finished in wood, plywood, or 
fiberboard; outside joints are protected 
by strips. Smallness of the unit makes 
for flexibility, easy transportation. 


LOOK INTO 


ProducTro/ 


A VISUAL CHECK ON PRODUCTION 
... FROM START TO FINISH... 


With Produc-Trol the records of busi- 


ness achieve the fourth dimension. 
Through proper scheduling you have a 
complete picture of every operation . . . 
a graphic relationship of one job to an- 
other which shows how work is pro- 
gressing in each department. Today over 
6000 firms use Produc-Trol to improve 
production, order scheduling, control 
inventories, purchases, sales and other 


important every day functions. 


: Write for “Spotlight” and how 


Produc-Trol can help you! 


a 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT, DEPT. BW 
. 
o++ GRAPHIC PRESENTATION fhrough 
Produc-Trol puts analyzed information 
at your finger-tips. 


*The process of achieving tangible results from work 
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Producirol 


PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 
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Every minute counts. Your desk is piled with correspond- 
ence — your calendar is filled with appointments. You 
want to dictate now. Go ahead! Waste no minutes wait- 
ing for a secretary—the “mike” is ready whenever you are. 


Freed from her notebook, your secretary gets more done, 
too. She gains time for more important work—doubles 
her worth to you and to herself. 
7 7 v 

One man business or far flung corporation, the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER is the modern executive's right arm. It takes down 
his ideas; speeds his letters, orders, memos; streamlines his day — 
even records his phone calls or interviews! Let us tell you exactly 
what VOICEWRITING can do for your business. No obligation— 
just tear out and mail the coupon today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. C3, W. Orange, N. J.* 
I would like to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 


Name LR Se a Oy SOLE RS A ES ee 
Address am, eee; Mee teh 8 EE ELE ne Ss SEAT 


CR A SS NOR Oe NES SPREE PAR IEEE TE NS ER EY 
In Canada, mail this coupen te Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont 
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spreads the approval proces 
come easier and easier. 

Over the short pull, the out. sok ;, 
so bright. The odds are that \ 
have to work out his salvatioi: wi 
counting on any immediate up uilding 
local building codes. 
e It’s a Slow Process—The 


MAY meric 
wheels always tum slowly, aid y ¢ the ( 
building codes are involved, .\ecd Pomme 
to be measured in about the s t. tes ( 
that are used to estimate the 1: trey hen | 
the polar ice cap. he co! 

For one thing, city councils hen th 
towns always have trouble getting ver, al 
expert advice needed at a price t das 
can pay. A government-sponso: tisap 
code might take some of the nef ontinu 
of this problem, but even so, oopera 
be a rare city council that would « § Stan 


a model code without doin: 
tinkering on its own account. ‘I ink: 


always takes time, and it frequently ; chich | 
by making the new code almost . 

strictive as the old one. dw 

n 

e Special Amendments—Anothic: trou! 

is the question of cost. Most states noilileet su 
require local government units to py 

lish ee ordinances several times in t ot pa 
local newspapers. ‘The model code ¢ ons | 


the National Board of Fire Unde CW Titer instane 
counts up to about 82,000 words, and 
to publish something like that thr 
times runs into more moncy than a cil more | 
council likes to pour down the drai Wh 
lo get around this, most housing afi) a 
perts now are boosting a system when 
by the municipalities could adopt Mjyi b 


model code or recognized standard bflneed | 
reference—that is, by citing the navel Bot 
and specifying any exceptions that it 

wanted to make. idea ¢ 


The best bet for building code inf on 
provement in the short run secms tof to ge' 
be the chance that municipalitics willl; to } 
put through special amendments casi ards « 
ing the restrictions on emergency hous 
ing. Not all towns can be expected tof ards ¢ 
do even this much; but if cnough of 
them string along, building codes wont 
be much of a direct drag on the housing appre 
program. Once the emergency amen¢-Ii he hi 
ments have gone through, the town tice C 
will have time to work on an up-to-date 
permanent code, but it is an open quev i go al 
tion whether many of them will bothe I seflir 
once the heat of the emergency is of ing 1 
e West Coast Code—Most of the - 
posals for federal action run in term 
of drafting a national code or sct 0 I of th 
codes to serve as a model for the munx 
palities. Once it was set up, this cod 
would have to be sold to the local go 
ernment units individually. 1947 

Municipalities already can take thei 
choice of half a dozen model codes, but 
none of them is suitable for all parts o! 
the country, and all have blank spot: I proy 
that the cities fill in to suit themselves. @ hav 
One of the best is the Uniform Build 
ing Code prepared by the Pacific Coast & spec 
Building Officials’ Conference. Its main 
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“ill WM it is that it is written for construc- 
on on the West Coast and takes a 
od deal of adapting to fit other regions. 
4S.A. Tackles Job—The closest thing 
yere now is to a federally sponsored 
ilding code is the set of standards 
dually being worked out by the 
rican Standards Assn. at the request 
f the Commerce prt Originally, the 
mmerce Dept. had its own buildin 
odes committee, appointed in 1923 
hen Herbert Hoover was secretary. 
The committee was liquidated in 1933 
hen the Roosevelt Administration took 
wer, and the A.S.A.—which always has 
had a semiofficial standing even though 
t is a private organization—was asked to 
ontinue the code development work in 
goperation with the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

The A.S.A. has been plugging away 
bt the job, using its regular procedure, 
which consists of getting representatives 
f all the interested groups together 
bnd working over draft after draft of 
he proposed requirements until they 
et substantial agreement. This is a 
slow business. Although the A.S.A. has 
got past some tough spo's—the provi- 
sions for administrauion of codes, for 
instance, and standards for masonry, 
gypsum concrete, and structural steel 
-it will need another three years or 
more to get its chore done. 

When finished the various standards 
will add to a code that is practically 
‘hcl complete for general use. Municipalities 
°pt Giwill be able to adopt as much as they 
‘d bflneed to handle local conditions. 

"A Both the A.S.A. and the Bureau of 
‘at Standards turn thumbs down on the 

idea of hustling through a model code 
« lM@iat once. They argue that the only way 
'S tH to get municipalities to improve codes 
’ “is to build up nationally accepted stand- 
_ “ards one by one. 
hou- fi ¢ On the Shelf?—The Bureau of Stand- 
d tf ards comes under the Commerce Dept., 
h (MM but Secretary Henry Wallace wants 
‘0 something faster than the step-by-step 
‘i approach. One of the assignments that 

0-H he handed his new Director of Domes- 
“iM tic Commerce, Albert Browning (BW— 
late Jan.19°46,p7), was to see what he could 
“Mi do about drafting a national code and 
ther selling the states and cities on it. Brown- 

"ing now is planning to run a compre- 
PM hensive study on present codes, then 
‘@@ map a campaign to take the kinks out 
t OU of them. 
or The big hitch is that the Commerce 
occ HM Dept. plans would take money—-$3 mil- 
3°" @ lion or $4 million perhaps—and the 

1947 budget makes no allowance for 
he any such project in setting up the de- 
but satuiieel wer chest. Unless Browning 

Mand Wallace can get an additional ap- 
an a from Congress, they will 
“ have to put their plans on the shelf— 
iid Hf and the shelf will have to meet the 
“| specifications of the present Washing- 
"ton building code. 
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on GOLD 
ROLLED 
STRIP 


In spite of crowded mill schedules, 
Follansbee may be able to fill your re- 
quirements for Cold Rolled Strip in 
relatively short time. Follansbee service 
is well-known to its customers—the 
ability to make adjustments in sched- 
ules which is characteristic of this 


compact, highly skilled organization. oes a 


Follansbee will handle your inquiries "ee 


promptly . . . take care of your orders ee 
with rigid adherence to accepted speci- 

. . . POLISHED BLUE 
fications and shipping schedules. Check ‘SHEETS 


with any Follansbee Office or Sales = seamuess terne 
ROLL ROOFING 


CLAD METALS 


Agency on your requirements for Cold 
Rolled Strip or other steels. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA, 
Sales Offces—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee. Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, Houston, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Nashville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto & Montreal, Canada. 
Plants —Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O. 
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The Hearst Newspapers havell 


government within the 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, MARCH 10, 1927 


iV 


h 


always worked for better 


ONSTITUTION 


Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 
nower of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 


pbject, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 
Jone, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 


be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 


pinion will compel it to be done.” 


1898 the Hearst Newspapers called 
for a progressive income tax as the 
fairest way to finance government. 


ln 1906 the Hearst Newspapers pro- 
posed modification of our tariff laws. 


lh 1913 the Hearst Newspapers saw 
the direct election of U. S. Senators by 
the people written into the Constitu- 
tion, largely as a result of their efforts. 


ln 1919 the Hearst Newspapers 
saw their crusade for votes for women 


triumph in the 19th Amendment. 


Qv-K Ade aith, 


In 1932 the Hearst Newspapers 
spearheaded the nationwide campaign 
for adoption of the 20th, or “Lame 
Duck,” Amendment. 


In 1940 the Hearst Newspapers advo- 
cated that the Presidential tenure of 
office be limited to two terms. 


In 1945 the Hearst Newspapers 
urged upon Congress a Constitutional 
Amendment limiting the power of the 
Government to tax in support of a 
squandering bureaucracy. 


oe 


PRODUCTION 


Rubber Companies Diversify 


Assuming more and more of the characteristics of chemical 
manufacturers, the Big Four and numerous smaller firms turn to 
plastics—a wide-open field for new materials and products. 


Tires, galoshes, hot water bottles, all Rubber Co. sees great possibilities for 
the time-honored products of the na- its Vibron thermosetting plastics. These 
tion’s rubber industry, have a lot of are but samples. 
new baby brothers of nonrubber origin The industry is pouring a lot of 
that are going to cut an increasingly im- money into new production and research 
portant hgure in the operations of at facilities to exploit new lines and de- 
least the major companies in the years velop more. Goodrich is doubling its 
to come facilities for manufacturing Geon poly- 
e Forced Growth—Some of these, such _ vinyl resins, is building a $4 million plas- 
as Koroseal, Velon, Pliofilm, were in- tics processing plant at Marietta, Ohio, 
troduced to the consumer trade with and a new research center halfway be- 
elaborate advertising fanfare before the ~tween Cleveland and Akron; Goodyear 
war. Then military requirements gob- is putting $1 million into a chemical 
bled up all available production, even development laboratory, $3 million into 
spurred expansion of productive capac- a plastics plant, both in Akron; U. S. 
ity. Rubber is spending $2 million to expand 
‘Simultaneously, the synthetic rubber the Naugatuck (Conn.) plant of its 
program induced a forced growth in Nenasteck chemical division; Firestone 
knowledge of chemical raw materials recently completed an elaborate research 
and intermediates, many of which in _ laboratory at Akron, has other plans in 
due course of time will emerge as fin- progress. 
ished products of one kind and another. ¢ Variety of Uses—All of the Big Four 

Thus, willy-nilly, rubber companies rubber companies have established sub- 
are assuming more and more of the _ sidiaries or separate operating divisions 
characteristics of chemical companies, to handle the business in these new and 
with plastics—both semifinished mate- expanding lines of activity. So have 
rials for fabricators and finished prod- General Tire & Rubber Co. and some 
ucts for consumers—bulking biggest in of the smaller rubber companies. 
their nonrubber operations. Just how far this diversification has 
© Output to Rise—Today, even with the _ been carried is indicated by an examina- 
emphasis on tire production to meet _ tion of the four major companies. 
pentup civilian demand, nonrubber Firestone intends to use the Velon 
items represent an estimated 5% to 8% 


tradename for a whole scrics of 
stemming from the vinylidene 
plastic it uses. First introdu 
rattan-like upholstery materia 
been adapted for coarse and ©: en fin 
fabrics down to hosiery gage yurns, | 
film form, it is usable for tra yarens 
packaging, being an effective : Disty 
barrier. Laminated with paper, :t for 
another type of packaging material. 4 
a screen wire, Velon may be competit 
with copper bronze screening. |n ti) 
another application, it forms artifici; 
waterproof leather which won’t ha 
or crack. 

@ New Applications—A concentrate 
synthetic latex, now being used to 
proof and toughen heavy-duty truck sey 
cushions, is expected to find new 3 
plications as sponge rubber, adlicsiy¢ 
and in rubber-dipped fabrics. 

And like most of the other rubby- 
companies, Firestone sees great p 
ties for foam latex in cushions, m3 
tresses, and a hundred similar appli 
tions. ; 
e For Shoe Soles—Besides Pliofilm 
rubber hydrochloride) for protect 
everything from oranges—it keeps cit: 
fruits in good condition for mont 
longer than is possible when unsealed- 
to cheddar cheese while it is aging 
Goodyear expects much of its Ne 
Used for shoe soles and heeis, it is said 
to outwear leather. 

Most of the big rubber compan 
have synthetic adhesives. Goodyear 
Pliobond, a flexible, waterproof adhesiy: 
of high tensile strength. 

In “the insulating field, Goodyear ha 
developed Pliofoam, a frothed ure; 
formaldehyde resin. Light in weight, :: 
is an excellent heat and sound insuli 
tor, is expected to have wide use in : 
frigerators and home freezers, railwa 
cars, buses, airplanes, and possibly aut 
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i . . . . 
of the industrw’s sales. (This includes 


long-established nonrubber products 
such as spark plugs, storage batteries, air- 
craft accessories which the industry has 
marketed 

By 1950—and this is admittedly a 
guess—the proportion may well be 25%, 
resulting in part from a dichindian in 
tire and tube output but more im- 
portantly from an anticipated rise of 
100% or more in output of plastic and 
chemical items 
e Plastics Galore—What are some of 
these new products? Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., which gets its plastics com- 
ponents from Dow Chemical Co., ex- 


i@ lug 
phol: 
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pects to have a Velon hosiery yarn that QUTSIZE BANTAM FOR AN EXPANDING INDUSTRY sidet 


will compete with du Pont’s nylon; 


item: 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is pushing _ Before the war, American Bantam Car Co. made one of the country’s smallest  cottc 


its Pliofilm for packaging fresh and  aytomobiles. Now it may need a new name as its big “Supercargo” truck trail 
ers start rolling out of Bantam’s plant at Butler, Pa. The open-top van 
. » z ‘ r @\ > PL Pr: “ “ ale thic 201 ‘is rot 
B. F. Goodrich Co. has added Kriston. (@b0ve) is one of several large and small trailers which are replacing—at lea 
a thermosetting plastic, to its well-estab- | temporarily—the midget passenger cars in the company’s postwar program 
lished thermoplastic, Koroseal; U. S. Officials predict output of some 500 Supercargos a month by Septembe: 


frozen fruits and vegetables, has a new 
resin base for paints ready to market; 
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pbiles, and if cost factors prove favor- 
1» in house insulation. 

guiding Materials—Vinyl chloride 
nolymers are expected to enter the 
oring and builders’ supplies field. 
nodyear already has developed floor 
erings, washable wallpapers, and ply- 
»od-backed vinyl wall panels on which 
pins great hopes. Vinyl resin coated 
pth, paper, and even wire have also 
n produced. One firm is using film 
this material to package pickles. 
Unique among the rubber companies 
the Goodrich setup, for B. F. Good- 
h Chemical Co., a subsidiary, is essen- 

Lily an industrial chemical concern. It 

akes and sells Geon polyvinyl mate- 

wis to fabricators and finishers (Koro- 

al, made by the parent company, is a 

ished, fabricated form of this same 
pmily of tal manufactures and 

ls special-purpose synthetic rubbers, 

d produces various rubber chemicals 

ch as age-resisters and antioxidants. 

recently has expanded its lines of 
ibber chemicals and plastics raw mate- 
bals. And it currently is advertising 
ome 88 complex organic materials, 
ost of them intermediate chemicals 
erived in connection with established 
processes, which it is ready to sell to 
oncerns that can find a use for them. 

Impregnated Thread—The chemical 
ompany has successfully impregnated 
nd coated thread, yarn, string, wire, 
pass fiber, nylon, silk, cotton, wool, and 
ayon with plastic latex. This is expected 
) open the door to use of such coated 
r impregnated materials for screening, 
voven upholstery fabrics, tarpaulins, 
pnd thin-walled insulation. Textile fab- 
ics SO coated are resistant to grease, 
noisture, and abrasion. 

The parent company’s Koroseal is 
daptable for hundreds of uses in the 
ome and industry—from wall coverings 
to luggage, from shoes to draperies, from 
upholstery to garden hose. 

New Fabrics—U. S. Rubber Co.’s Vi- 
ron, a war product developed for bul- 
let-sealing fuel cells, holds promise in 
the plastics field. Thermosetting, it may 
be used as a building material for pre- 
fabricated houses, for luggage and furni- 
ture. Combined with fabrics, it may 
make improved substitutes for leather; 
with paper, it may become a packaging 
material. 

Naugahyde is a vinyl resin coating on 
fabric suitable for many upholstery pur- 
poses. Like Goodyear, U. S. Rubber 
has developed a plastic foam for insula- 
tion purposes, but production has been 
sidetracked in favor of more urgent 
items. Asbeston, a fabric of asbestos and 
cotton, already has appeared on the 
market for ironing board covers. Flexi- 
ble ducts made of phenolic plastic, glass 
fabric, and Asbeston, with rubber for 
an overcoating, are light, durable, and 
adaptable to many uses. 


U. S. Rubber also is in the agricul- 
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H-P-M plastics molding presses ...jhjection, com- 
pression, transfer, electronic . . . are/ universally rec- 
ognized as the production standagi by the plastics 
industry. No other machinery bufider offers such a 
wide range of sizes and types. Each is the direct re- 
sult of years of extensive reseg@rch and development 
by H-P-M engineers. 

if you are considering th@ moulding of plastic parts on a mass production basis, inves- 
tigate these revolutionary presses equipped with self-contained H-P-M oil-hydraulic 
power units. Technical b6lletins are available upon request. Those desiring a basic in- 
troduction to plastics s¥ould write for a free copy of Bulletin 4404. It is an informative 
textbook covering typgs of materials, methods of molding, etc. 


THE HYDRAULID PRESS MFG. CO. + Box 25, Mount Gilead, Ohio, U.S.A, 


Branch offices in New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicage 
Representatives in principal cities 


& 
OLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 
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Keeps the Chef “Sunny Side Up” 


Many a busy kitchen worker has found 
himself wrong end up, because he failed 
to respect slippery spots... especially in 
front of stoves, steam tables and dish 
washers. 

FLINTDEK, originally developed to 
provide a sure footing for seamen on rain 
swept decks, proved to be the answer to 


the slippery kitchen floor problem. To- 
day, renamed FLINTREK, it is finding 
scores of applications everywhere. 

Easily troweled on over steel, concrete 
or wood, this rugged material always 
offers a sure footing, wet or dry. 

Yes, Flintkote research has made great 
strides... and 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


From industrial, commercial and marine 
floorings to skyscraper roofings . . . Flint- 
kote offers automotive products, paper 
boxes and containers . - waterproofing 
materials for interiors and exteriors... 
expansion joints...industrial cements.. 

sound deadeners and absorbers, as 
well as a complete line of building 
materials for new and existing 
buildings. At Flintkote, versatility 
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St 


is the planned result of special knowledge, 
skills and experience gained through 45 
years of painstaking research, careful man- 
ufacture and practical application. These 
facilities are always at your disposal. Of- 
fices in principal cities. THe FLINTKOTE 
Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.; 55th & Alameda 
Sts., Los Angeles 54, Cal.; 25 Ade- 
laide St. E., Toronto 1, Ontario. 


tural chemical business, has iy trod 
three new items recently—a fun 
apple scab, a DDT formulati 
selective herbicide for weed 
acreages of cereal crops. 

e Untapped Field—W ith all th 
products, rubber company ex; 
the surface has only been «rt 


Biggest potential untapped field, , the 
haps, is styrene, one of the tw Pri pere 
pal ingredients of synthetic 1 Han 
the type used in tires. Because of 
combines with so many other « hem: this 
styrene may prove important in plas Jose 
water-emulsion paints, hequers, , he 
ings, and foam insulation. too 
And with their wartime expericy:./ the 
in handling styrene, the rubber rms ode for! 
pect to be in the forefront of any su deve 
developments. biot 
fuln 
° . e refr: 
Penicillin Find = five 
sma 
Q-176, a new mold strain - 
, ui 
may double production of thi | 
vital drug. But germs are de. . 
veloping their own resistance, ists 
cha 
Two University of Wisconsin scici-f to | 
tists, working with mold spores an 
ultra-violet radiations, have discovereifi| NE 
a new strain of mold that promises ; 
substantial increase in the world’s peui- ‘ 
cillin supplies, which are still below of 
demand. thr 
Named Wis. Q-176, the strain h in| 
consistently produced twice as much Mm am 
penicillin as X-1612, its parent andj ply 
predecessor in the commercial field. as 
e Hardy Champion—In their search for to 
a more prolific strain, Profs. M. | 20 
Backus, and J. F. Stauffer of the uni- sta 
versity’s botany department directed sh 
radiations from a 1,000-watt mercun- was 


vapor lamp through 2,000,000 mold 
spores of X-1612 in a water suspension 
All but 500 were killed. The survivor 
were planted in a nutrient agar, and 
the most promising were checked for 
penicillin output. Q-176 produced an 
average of 761 Oxford units, mor 
than double its parent’s average. 

The earliest ancestor of Q-176 was 
NRRL-1951, discovered in 1943 on a 
moldy melon at Peoria, Ill. The strain 
was too unstable to compete commer- 
cially with the English 832, and the 
U. S. penicillin industry got off to a 
limping start. 
e World Need—In December, 194), 
however, before the impact of Q-176 
was felt, U. S. penicillin production 
was rated at 700,000,000,000 units. 
With an estimated January production 
of 1,000,000,000,000 units, all emer- 
gency needs are being met. But penicil 
lin continues to be subject to federal 


. 

allocation. \ 
Cultures of the new strain have been al 
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sent to England and Canada, where the 
antibiotic is already being manufac- 
tured, and to France, Brazil, China, 
Holland, and Denmark, where new 
lants have been established or are 
contemplated. 
e Germs’ Resistance Growing—But the 
ood news that Q-176 is stepping up 
the production of penicillin was tem- 
red somewhat last week when Dr. 
Hans Molitor of the Merck Institute 
of Therapeutic Research predicted that 
this drug, as well as streptomycin, may 
lose much of its effectiveness within 
the next five to ten years as a result of 
too widespread use. Dr. Molitor told 
the Federation of American Societies 
for Experimental Biology that germs are 
developing a resistance to these anti- 
biotics and that the period of their use- 
fulness would be extended if physicians 
refrained from administering them in 
lozenges, salves, and tablets containing 
small quantities. In large doses they 
act before resistance to them can be 
built up. 

If present practices continue, Dr. 
Molitor fears, new germ killers may be 
needed in future years, although chem- 
ists might synthesize penicillin and 
change it so that it would continue 
to be effective. 


NEW TOBACCO STRAIN 


When war blocked the importation 
of wrapper tobacco from Sumatra, it 
threw more business to tobacco farmers 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Georgia, 
and Florida. Pushed to help fill the sup- 
ply gap, Connecticut growers developed 
a shade tobacco with marked resistance 
to yield-reducing black root rot and 
20 to 25 marketable leaves in its taller 
stalks (against 15 to 18 for ordinary 
shade tobacco). Since the new type 


also produces a larger percentage of 
higher grade leaves, its value during the 
last two years has ‘surpassed that of 
other shade strains by 34%. 

Designated “Connecticut 15” the 
improved variety has given Connecticut 
an even greater edge over other states in 
the production of wrapper tobacco. Last 
year the state harvested 6,800 acres, 
against 2,300 for Florida, 1,400 for 
Massachusetts, and 600 for Georgia. 

If Sumatra tobacco regains its posi- 
tion in the U.S., the Connecticut Val- 
ley is not likely to suffer for American 
smokers are burning up more cigars. 


New Eye for Pilots 


Teleran, still in process of 
evolution, will give a landing 
flier a televised view of what 
goes on under and around him. 


Originated in December, 1941, and 
expected to be ready for flight demon- 
strations in about two years, a new 
system has been developed to give the 
airplane pilot approaching an airfield a 
televised view of what goes on below 
and around him. 

Conceived by Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, it is called ‘Teleran. Spelled out 
that is Television-Radar Air Naviga- 
tion. It is designed to provide, in the 
not too distant future, an_ efficient 
method of handling safely the increased 
air trafic that may overload existing 
navigation and airport-control facilities 
as additional planes go into service. 
¢ How It Works—In its simplest form, 
Teleran uses a radar set on the ground 
(diagram) to search the air above and 
around the airport for planes and show 


Eo 


With the Teleran system, the moving image of a plane—plus other planes 
and obstructions—is picked up by ground .radar, televised to the pilot. 
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35 YEARS 


HANDLING 
EXPERIENCE 


As a pioneer in the materials handling 
field, Mercury has over 35 years’ experi 
ence designing, manufacturing and in 
stalling handling equipment. This ex 
perience is available to you without cost 
or obligation. For on the spot consulta- 
tion, ask a Mercury Sales Engineer to 


TRACTORS and TRAILERS: Choice of 
“Tug” electric tractor or “Banty” gas 
tractor. A complete line of industrial 
trailers. 


PLATFORM LIFT TRUCKS: Low and 
high lift models. “Standard” 4,000 Ib. 
capacity, “Senior” 6,000 Ib. capacity. 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS: “Jeep” 2,000 

lb. “sitdown” model and “Yak” and 

“Yank” 4,000 and 6,000 Ib. “stand-up” 

center control models. 

If you baven't obtained a copy of Mercury 
catalog No. 7-11 write today. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
ted $ 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 
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TUBA, TROMBONE, or ACCORDIOM? 


+++ ee + & primer on pipe expansion joints 


ALL piping expands and contracts with changes in 


mee 
temperature We and pressure (y/ 
WwW. i 


or inchworm 


of it by means of tuba 
loops. Some with trombone slip 
joints. And some by one-piece corrugated tube 


accordions Ty) that are handcuffed to 


withstand higher pressures. There is another kind 


of expansion joint i) , however, with many 


§.. Of unique design 
CESS , it is compact, packless, and needs no 


supporting rings. We believe it the first standard 


IP 


type to cover all pressures to 1000 psi Sere 


_ 


temperatures to 1600°F , and pipe-sizes to 


24 inchesq@BM.. It is made by the world’s larg- 


est manufacturer of flanged-type bellows , 


Write for Catalog 540 to 


(_MAGNI 


Division of 
COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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In the Teleran scope, pilots see t! 
planes as moving dots superimpos 
on maps of landing areas. 


their location on the screen of a catho 
ray tube. The images appearing on t! 
screen are viewed by a television ca: 
and transmitted to television rec 
screens on the instrument boards of th: 
planes coming into and circling abo 
the airport. , 

A map of the area around the airport, 

together with such data as wind veloc 
ity and direction, is superimposed 
either optically or electrically upon the 
radar picture of plane positions to gi 
the pilot all the information he needs ir 
handling his plane. 
@ On the Map—In this combination pix 
ture (illustration) the pilot sees his plan 
as a spot of light moving across the 
map and distinguished by a radial line 
passing through it. He also sees pip 
of light showing the positions of a 
the other planes in his altitude zonc 
with comet-like tails indicating the di 
rections in which they are flving. 

To avoid the confusion that would 

result if the radar echoes from all of the 
planes were displaved on the aircraft 
television receivers, Teleran includes a 
method of separating the echoes accord 
ing to altitude and transmitting to the 
pilot only those from the planes in his 
altitude level, sav between 4,000 and 
6,000 ft. 
e Long-Range Project—Although _ tlic 
proposed Teleran system has been stud 
ied by the commercial airlines, Army. 
Navy, foreign groups, and others, and 
has been called by some a system which 
offers great potentialities for the ulti 
mate safe flying and landing of aircratt 
it is strictly a long-range project. It 
will be four years at best before install. 
tions are made on an extensive scale. 

RCA is working on the system at 
Camden and Princeton, N. J., with the 
hope of achieving integration of equip- 
ment with other control facilities. 
Meanwhile. other air navigation and 
airport systems will continue to be in- 


stalled. 
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We have it in a nutshell... 


Maybe you think stainless is a shell game—you 
win very seldom. Wrong! Stainless is not 
difficult, only different, and we can easily explain the 
differences, show how to machine, cold upset, forge, weld, 
heat treat, electropolish, work it successfully, 
economically. You see, we’re nuts about stainless. We've 
never done anything but produce it, study it, help 
others fabricate it into products of economical long life, 
enduring lustrous beauty, such as bolts, nuts, screws, 
nails, cutlery. Many firms have found our 
assistance invaluable. To obtain it without obligation, 
just write Rustless Iron and Steel Division, The 
American Rolling Mill Company, Baltimore 13, Maryland. 


Sales offices in principal cities, distributors everywhere. 


Stainless Steel Specialists 


DIVISION OF AW 


| 
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THE CONTAINER [5 “PART OF THE PRODUCT” 


eee NATURALLY 


GENERALLY.....« 


Look te the Lobster 


for perfect product protection . . . and 
look to General for engineered ship- 
ping containers that are also a “‘Part 
of the Product.” 


NEW 
“GENERALIFT” PALLETS 


Millions of pallets asod They’re laboratory designed for the 
better, more economical shipment of 
by the armed forces. They today’s modern products. Better be- 
50% 90% cause they’re compact and often rein- 
coved Gem sa - forced with blocking and interior pro- 
materials handling. We are tection. More economical because they’ re 
lightweight and quickly and easily as- 
| prod ghtweig quickly ya 

now in fut wetlen of pet sembled. Result: conservation of space, 
lets for all industry. Our engi- saving of shipping costs and man- 

- will design a pallet best hours, and speeding of production. 


Our engineers are broadly experi- 
suited to your specific needs. enced in > design of shipping con- 
Write today for Pallet Book. tainers for all types of products. They 
will also be glad to help you design a 
shipping container that is really worthy 
of your product . . . that is actually a 
“part of your product.” 


Write today for more information 
on this important subject. Remember, 


“Generolift” don’t just put it in a box .. . put it 
Poles in a General Engineered Shipping 
Container. 


Box 


Write today for your 
free copy of booklet on 
GENERAL'S“ Part of the 
Product” Plan. 


Genero! All-Bound 
Box 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
General sox company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicage 10, Ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygen, Winchendea, 


Conti | Box Company, incs 
Hevsten, Dallas. 


NEW PRODUCT; 


—e 


Powder Welding Tool 


Welding or brazing with powder 
metals and surfacing with meta’., p},. 
tics, enamels, or glazed coatings are th, 
unusual combination of functions §,, 
which the new Powder Weld fla:iie + 
was designed. An oxygen-gas fling 
projected from a ring of jets ai 


center opening through which powdered 
metal or other surfacing material is dis. 
charged. A cooling or processing gas is 
emitted around the flame and controlled 
independently of the fuel gas and the 
powder-projecting gas. For economy, 
the flow of the welding or surfacing 
material is controlled by a pushbutton 
on the torch. 

Rubber hoses connect the flame too! 
with a control box equipped with pres- 
sure-regulating valves and a cannister 
from which the powder is ejected by 
gas flow. 

Powder Weld Co., 419 Kent Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., developed the too! to 
permit hard surfacing with metal alloys 
and to fuse the metal into a solid film 
bonded to the underlying material. 


Carry-Along Televiser 


So that a television crew can carry 
a studio with them and put it into 
action in a few minutes, Philco Tele- 
vision Engineering Laboratories, Phila- 
delphia, has developed a new 35-Ib. tcle- 
vision camera and lightweight suit case- 
type control equipment. With a total 
of 14 of these units, including three 
cameras, it is possible to televise outdoor 
or indoor scenes. Several cameras can 
be operated from a single portable mas 
ter control that may be placed 500 ft. 
away. 


New types of television tubes and 
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iectronic circuits incorporating ad- 
ances based upon radar research are 
tilized in the equipment to give 
harper, Clearer pictures than did the 
eavy prewar equipment, 


fast Photo Papers 


Originated for the Army and Navy 
air forces, the new Kodak Resisto and 
Resisto photographic printing 
papers can developed in about one 
minute, fixed in two, and washed in 
four, because they are impregnated with 
an acetate which practically water- 
proofs them. Called the solution to the 
photographer’s problem of making qual- 
ity prints in a rush, the papers are re- 
sistant to stretching, swelling, or shrink- 
ing—advantageous where the scale is 
important in the prints. 

ignated as single-weight, the pa- 

have a smooth, white, luster finish 
and are manufactured in contact and 
projection types by Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Pelican Pick-Up Rake 


Designed not only to rake the lawn 
but to pick up the piles of grass cuttings, 
leaves, or other trash between its two 
sets of prongs, the purpose of the new 
Pelican Pick Up broom rake developed 
by Ferris Factories, Inc., York, Pa., is 
to take the stoop out of a domestic 
chore. The rake has 21 flat spring- 
steel prongs, 11} in. long, eleven being 
fixed in a line with the lati and the 
other ten swinging on a hinged plate 
operated by a rod whose end coils 
loosely about the handle. For raking, 
all prongs are in line. For pickup, the 
movable set swings out to Loin a pair 
of jaws which close on waste when the 
rod is pushed downward. 


Portable Thread Dial-Gage 


To provide quick visual indication 
on a graduated dial of the accuracy of 
internal threads where bench inspec- 
tion is inconvenient, Bryant Chucking 
Grinder Co., Springfield, Vt., has devel- 
oped the new portable thread gage. It 
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Whether you're planning a booklet or an advertising program, 


you'll find a Hamilton Text or a Hamilton Cover Paper to do the job 


as it should be done at the price you’d like to pay. These 


papers are designed specifically for advertising, and your nearest 


Hamilton merchant is ready to help you make a wise selection. 


Make a note of these fine Hamilton brands: Andorra Text and Cover, 


Hamilton Text and Cover, Victorian Text, Weycroft Text and 


Cover, Kilmory Text and Cover. ... Specify them. Use them. 


HAMILTON PAPERS 
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THE BRUSH 


THE CAPITAL AIRLINE 
Sas a 


Benner new “miracle” Situft, latest addition to the largest 
power brush “family” in the world, has been chosen by 
Pennsylvania Central Airlines to service the famous “Capitaliners” 
which speed travelers daily from Washington to Chicago. 


The Situft literally flies through work which previously was 
much slower; in the illustration, for instance, removing carbon 
and still leaving an essential satin-smooth finish on bronze ex- 
haust valve guides of their high-speed Cyclone motors. 


This is just one application among thousands, in diversified 
industries, on diversified products—where the new Osborn Situft 
has proved it can get at the hard-to-reach and “impossible’’-to- 
reach internal surfaces which require original or periodic surface 
finishing. 

The new Situft is a power brush like none you've ever seen 
before. It’s built on an entirely new principle of wire suspension. 
Its cost is almost unbelievably low—only 17¢ per brush—yet it 
has already saved thousands of dollars in production costs, thou- 
sands of hours of time 


A complete tool crib kit containing one each of all 12 sizes 

%”" to 1%") and 2 holders costs only $2.85. You ought to have 
one. Kits and open stock available from your local Osborn dis- 
tributor. 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


has three thread segments, tw: 
ary and one movable, the latt 
retracted by pressing a lever w 
gage is inserted. 

When the lever is released, 
ments engage the threads, and ; 
turn indicates any out-of-roun 
tion or the presence of burrs. ‘I 
is designed to check inaccuracies 
pitch diameter, and_ thread 
Changeable segments permit in; 
of threads of different sizes. 


Construction Material 


Avoiding substances in short sup; 
the new Excelite structural materia 
made under heat and pressure | 
major proportion of wood wo 
celsior,” water, a small amount of 
line metallic salt, soybean protei: 
quick-lime. Depending upon th 
sure applied, it may be molded in , 
sities ranging from 4 to 50 Ib. per 
and may be produced in any form { 
which a mold may be made and in ; 
thickness from ys to 6 in. Research { 
Industry, Inc., 2915 Detroit Ave., ( 
land, credits its product with relati 
high strength, low heat conductivit 
resistance to fire, and attractive app: 
ance, 

Designed as a substitute for met 
and plastics, the material may be 
in insulating building boards, do 
sash moldings, gutters, veneer cores, 2 
ducts, roofing, furniture, cabinets, truc! 
and bus bodies, and other products. 


THINGS TO COME 


Buses are coming with fluores 
cent lighting, along with subway 
and trolley cars. Fluorescents 
that will stand the rough treat 
ment of transit service are now a 
reality. And more, they can bc 
operated on the subway or trolley 
direct-current system without 
benefit of special converters. For 
buses, an efficient new. converter 
changes the low-voltage d.c. to 
high voltage a.c. to light the tubu 
lar lamps. 

Esthetically superior to incan 
descent lamps, the fluorescent 
tubes are about three times as efh- 
cient, distribute the illumination 
more uniformly, and add relatively 
little heat to the passengers’ sum- 
mertime discomfiture. 


e Hacksaw blades which snap in 
two under the strain imposed by 
inexperienced users may soon be 
a thing of the past. Expected to 
be available this year are blades 
with high-speed tool-steel teeth 
on a backing of low-alloy steel 
having high shock resistance. 
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New MINE AND New EXcavaTiInG EQuiPMENT TO 
INCREASE PRODUCTION OF HIGHER-GRADE PHOSPHATE 


@ World-wide requirements for food are expected to increase the 
demand for phosphates to a new high level in the United States, 
Europe and the Far East. To increase production to meet this demand 
International is expanding its sources of raw material and adding new 
mining equipment. 
International has recently purchased a 2,000-acre property at Bartow, 
Florida, containing large deposits of higher grade ore which will be 
developed into the largest phosphate mining operation in 
America. It will be completely mechanized for efti- 
cient, low cost operation and will have a life of 
twenty-five years. 
At its Peace Valley Phosphate Mine, Interna- 
tional has recently placed in operation the larg- 
est dragline excavator ever used in the industry 
It will greatly increase the output of phosphate 
and achieve far more efficient and economi- 
cal production. Another unit has been ordered 
for the new operation at Bartow. 
Since 1909, International's mining operations 
have kept pace with the growing world-wide 
need for phosphates as a result of its research 
and development of new processes to increase 
production, improve the product and reduce 
costs. Today, with its huge resources of 
high-grade ore and its mining facilities, 
International is well prepared to sup- 
ply expanding domestic and foreign 
markets with phosphates for both 
agricultural and industrial purposes. 
International Minerals G Chemica! 
Corporation, General Offices: 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH-and PHOSPHATE for 
industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH-ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, 
Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid. AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceuti- 
cal industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride 


@ The bucket of the new 
dragline has a capacity of 21.4 
cubic yards, so large it can 
hold a full size automobile 


BY 


\ 


If you’ve experienced the irritating 
Bi problem of “detours” in your search 
; for the right plastic for your needs, 
' you'll be quick to appreciate Monsanto 
Plastics ...and Monsanto Plastics 
Technical Council: 

1. Monsanto has one of the broadest 
and most versatile families of plas- 
tics in the entire industry ..."Not 
every kind of plastic but a plastic for 
practically every kind of job." 

2. Monsanto Plastics Technical Coun- 
cil...ten picked plastics experts 
representing ten different phases of 
plastics practice... offers to any 
molder, fabricator or end user of 
plastics a thorough, practical con- 
sultative service on any plastics 
problem, whether it concerns 
methods, materials, design, costs, 
supply, etc. 


To you plastics users who want to be 
fast on your feet . . . and exactly right, 
too ... here’s the kind of service you'll 
appreciate. Your inquiries, either tech- 
nical or general will be answered 
promptly. Address: Monsanto 
CHEMICAL ComPANY, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


The broad and versatile family of 
Monsanto Plastics includes: Lustron* 
polystyrenes @ Cerex* heat resistant 
thermoplastics @ Vinyl acetals e Nitron* 
cellulose nitrates @ Fibestos* cellulose 
acetates @ Thalid* for impression mold- 
/ ing @ Resinox* phenolics ¢ Resimene* 
melamines @ Forms in which they are 
supplied include: Sheets ¢ Rods e Tubes 
Molding Compounds e Industrial Resins 
Coating Compounds @ Vuepak* rigid, 
transparent packaging materials, 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


—_——— 


MONSANTO 


PLASTICS 


SEEVONS OUTTEY «WHC SERVES MAMIND 
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Into La Salle Street 


Big-time Chicago bankers, 
knowing Owen L. Coon, wonder 
how his bank’s invasion of the 
Loop is going to affect them. 


La Salle Street’s seven established 
banks this week feel a newcomer’s el- 
bow in their ribs. 

The new neighbor is small, but the 

big-time Chicago bankers do not laugh 
it off as a competitor. Rather, they won- 
der whether it will cut itself a share of 
their business, develop substantial de- 
posits, and perhaps climb into the big 
time. 
e Ready to Expand—The Chicago Ter- 
minal National Bank got its start and its 
name west of the river. Last Monday 
it opened for business at Monroe and 
La Salle streets in quarters spacious 
enough to handle totals well into the 
hundred-millions. 

Before the mid-20 mergers, most 
major buildings on La Salle Street 
housed sizable banks. When the dust 
of 1933’s closings had settled, only four 
banks of downtown stature remained. 
e How They Stand—During the 13 in- 
tervening years, only three of the vacant 
floors have drawn bank tenants: a refi- 
nanced bank, a neighborhood-type bank 
moved over from the lake front, and a 
bank organized from scratch (BW— 
Jan.20’40,p44). 

As of Dec. 31, 1945, resources of the 
seven La Salle Street banks (000,000 
omitted) were: 


Continental Illinois Natl........ $2,827 
I i e « csc 0 4.6.4 hak eee 2,475 
OS eee 731 
OS PAR Peer re 585 
SU WMDs i506 < casccuuenneneee 351 
DPE, 237 
3 8” peeeeegee ee 56 


The Terminal has $34 million. What 
makes it a competitor to take seriously 
is fiftyish, balding, chunky Owen L. 
Coon. His sole title in the bank is di- 
rector, but he owns control and sets the 
policies. He is also chairman and prin- 
cipal owner of General Finance Corp. 
(BW—Apr.22'44,p72), which is much 
smaller than the Big Four of finance, 
but is in total volume fifth largest by a 
good margin. 

e Time-Pa Laboratory—Coon in 
1939 bought the Terminal, then a neigh- 
borhood bank. He wanted to find out 
whether the banks could chase the fi- 
nance companies out of their own yard. 
If so, he intended shifting G.F.C.’s cap- 
ital out of instalment paper. Until about 


a year ago he felt sure he would hay 
to do just this. 

More recently he has been sinzing, 
different tune. Liberalizing the Te. 
minal’s credit policies to the limit thy 
national bank examiners would approve, 
he concluded that the — route 
—dealer time paper—is closed to bank; 
because only a few dealers are safe bor. 
rowers for deposit funds. Also, that get 
ting enough paper direct from customer 
and through insurance agents (BW- 
Oct.6'45,p66) would be too expensive. 

Coon has told bank groups that a fey 

banks in each community can make 
money on time-payment loans. The Ter. 
minal’s deposits grew from $6 million 
to $32 million in 1945 on what i 
learned from him about serving the 
time-payment needs of a small fraction 
of Chicago’s instalment business. 
e Too 7 ae Applicants—Also, its eam. 
ings increased from $3.72 on 10,00) 
$20 par shares in 1939 to $8.68 on 15. 
000 $30 par shares in 1945, wholly on 
loan interest, while other banks have 
been hungry for commercial borrower, 
Yet, during the past two years the Ter. 
minal kept turning away depositors fo: 
lack of work space, and refusing good. 
credit loans for lack of money to lend. 

In the new quarters, these limitation; 
should rapidly clear up. Coon is close. 
mouthed about plans, but old-line bank. 
ers are betting that on La Salle Street 
his bank will merely amplify what it did 
on the West Side. 

e Small-Town Swap?—Bankers look for 
him to drum up deposits from county 
banks by swapping them instalment: 


From across the Chicago River into 
the Loop moves Owen L. Coon with 
his Terminal National Bank, a small 
competitor that is expected to grow 
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CURRENCY CUTUP 


With her scissors, a clerk in a Finnish 
jewelry shop literally cuts part of the 
day’s earnings in two to comply with 
the law. Faced with a highly inflated 
currency at the end of 1945, Finland 
required holders of 500-, 1,000-, and 
5,000-mark banknotes to halve them. 
One half they spent or exchanged 
for new notes before Feb. 16. The 
other had to be deposited in a bank 
in exchange for a 2% bond repayable 
in 1949. Finland is the sixth Euro- 
pean country which has recalled legal 
tender to help stabilize currencies. 


credit know-how. On occasion, Coon 
remarks that in towns of 20,000 or 
smaller the banks really could run the 
big finance companies out. 

Owen Coon grew up in Rantoul, IIl., 
where his family had a string of country 
elevators and the local telephone com- 
pany. He went to Northwestern Uni- 
versity, then through its law school. 
Characteristically, he immediately found 
so many ways to make money in Chi- 
cage that Rantoul looked uninviting. 

* Big-City Money—When he started his 

ractice, every grain dealer had a 
sheaf of freight claims which the carriers 
dishonored as based on a misplaced 
comma in the standard bill.of lading. 
Brand-new Lawyer Coon took first his 
father’s claims, then those of members 
ef Farmers National Grain Dealers 
Assn., on a percentage of what he might 
collect. He promptly beat the railroads 
in court and earned a lump sum larger 
than his home town ever saw. 
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He invested part of this in a garage 

in. Evanston, Chitago suburb. hea 
a small finance company sought him 
out, borrowed up to $25,000 at 1% on 
monthly balances, giving time paper as 
collateral. In watching this, Coon 
learned about repossessions, loss ratios, 
and profit possibilities. 
e Pyramiding Profits—It looked better 
than the law. So he got together $100,- 
000 of Coon family cash and started 
Motor Acceptance Corp. above the 
garage. Within a dozen years his com- 
pany had half a million capital, and he 
rated high in the industry. 

General Finance Corp. of Detroit had 
$750,000 capital and an earnings record 
that by 1934 had kept the preferred 
stockholders worried for years. They 
called Coon to the rescue. He took the 
job for 25% (in common stock) of what- 
ever G.F.C. should make above pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. Within 
18 months this gave him control of 
G.F.C. and he merged it with M.A.C. 
e Method of Operation—Since then, 
Coon has picked dozens of good open- 
ings. His standing rule is: “Never buy 
blue chips. Buy cats and dogs and make 
them into blue chips.” Normally the 
largest holder of common, he objects to 
diluting common equities. He pulled off 
many a deal along the lines these rules 
indicate. 

One spectacular job was buying with 

G.F.C. preferred a run-down investment 
trust that held $1,750,000 liquidating 
value in market securities. He sold these 
assets, thus got G.F.C. this money at 
no fees to investment bankers, and with 
no dilution. 
e Toothpick Equity—In 1943 G.F.C. 
purchased, subject to a big existing 
mortgage, the late Samuel Insull’s prize 
white elephant, the 42-story Chicago 
Civic Opera Bldg., complete with two 
theaters. Coon got it on what he calls a 
toothpick equity. He paid $141,000 
cash, promised to pay $125,000 more 
in five instalments. ‘Thus far G.F.C. has 
taken in more cash than it has paid out, 
and bids fair eventually to emerge own- 
ing the property for perhaps 1% of its 
value. 

Coon combines a salesman’s enthusi- 

asm, a credit man’s caution, an audi- 
tor’s passion for figures, and a cow- 
horse’s ability to pivot on a dime. When 
war controls threatened automobiles 
and appliances, G.F.C. began buying in- 
dustrial companies—strictly according to 
Coon’s rules. 
e Back to ’41 Levels—Within two years 
the parent company’s earnings were 
higher than ever. On today’s automo- 
bile output, G.F.C. has new-car paper 
equal to 55% of its 1941 holdings. 

In view of all this, La Salle Street ap- 
praises the wore Terminal National 
Bank’s move to the Loop in terms not 
of its size, but rather of what Coon may 
do next. Nobody ever is sure. 


(it-we (jeans 
Super- Speed 
“FAN” 


elopment and leadership 


Silencing the whine and filter- 
ing the intake air of a Diesel 
turbocharger is a highly special- 
ized job. The Air-Maze solution 
combines both units in a single 
installation. It typifies the Air- 
Maze approach to any ventila- 
tion, air conditioning or indus- 
trial filtration problem—giving 
you the right filter for your 
needs. 

Air-Maze has engineered more 
than 3000 types and sizes of 
filters during the past 20 years 
in solving filtration problems of 
all kinds. Let us work with you 
for a practical engineered solu- 
tion to your problem. Write us 
about it and ask for descriptive 
literature. There’s no obligation. 


Representatives 
in Principal Cities 
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Every Facility to Implement 
Your Financial Program 


Whether your requirements concern individual or institutional investing 
«+. Or corporate financing ... our complete facilities in all fields supply 
the “‘tools’’ you need to carry out your plans and decisions. 

In brokerage service our 67 years of experience and highly developed or- 
ganization of 23 offices enable us to provide the knowledge and facilities 
for judging security values . .. organizing portfolios . .. buying and selling 
securities in all markets . . . distributing large blocks of securities through 
special offerings or secondary distributions. 

In financing, our large volume and wide experience are the basis for pro- 
viding capital in the most effective form, on favorable terms, to well- 
established corporations. In addition, over 300 producers in our own 
retail organization assure widespread distribution of offerings. 


Booklet describing these and other features of this 
organization sent on request. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Stock and C dity Exchang 
BOSTON 10 NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 
24 FEDERAL ST. 25 BROAD ST. 209 S. LA SALLE ST. 


Offering a comprehensive consulting service 


in the field of air transportation covering 


economic, technical and financial evaluations of 


trafhc, equipment and management problems. 


ALVIN P. ADAMS ano associates 


Cluiilion, Conoubftnil. 


9126 SUNSET BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 
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Auto Rates Up 


Collision premiums rise a; 
over-age cars figure in postwar 
accident trend and settlement of 
damage claims becomes costlier 


Substantially Ingher rates on al) ney 

rivate and commercial automobile 9). 
lision insurance policies were put inty 
effect this week in 33 states, the Dj 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alas, 
and by members of the National .\uto. 
mobile Underwriters Assn. Principal); 
responsible, N.A.U.A. reports, is “the 
creasingly poor experience” of unde: 
writers lately owing to various stil! un 
corrected war-caused conditions and ty 
the higher postwar costs of settling 
claims. ; 
e Sharp Increases—Under the new set 
up, rates for physical damage coverag: 
on private automobiles have been hiked 
about 30% above their previous level 
Rates for commercial car coverage | 
this respect have been increased about 
10%. And a few minor changes have 
likewise been effected in the rates 
charged for automobile fire and theft in 
surance. 

States other than those directly in- 

volved in this week’s rate lifting are ev- 
pected to approve similar steps \ 
shortly. 
e Nominal Delays—In New York State. 
one of the current exceptions, for exam 
ple, the revisions in question are alread: 
under consideration, and acceptance ap 
pears to be delayed only by the filing 
of supplementary data requested by the 
insurance department. In ‘Texas, wher 
the new rate schedules have also been 
filed, a public hearing on the matte: 
before the insurance board is scheduled 
to begin this week. 

For some months now, according to 

trade circles, underwriters specializing 
in automobile collision insurance have 
been increasingly affected by the sharp 
squeeze on the reduced premium rates 
which were placed in effect during the 
war by (1) the marked rise in the num 
ber of accidents since the war’s end 
and (2) the rising cost of selling th 
damage claims. 
e Major Causes—The situation has be- 
come progressively worse since the lift 
ing of gasoline rationing increased the 
use of cars. Contributing to the post- 
war uptrend in the accident rate are 
the greater average age of cars on the 
road; the lack of auto parts, new tires, 
and proper maintenance; and the de 
terioration of highway policing. 

Underwriters expect no quick over-al! 
correction, believing that many of the 
trouble-causing models now operating 
on the highways will remain in use at 
least through 1948. 
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HERE is much good news for policy- 
holders in the 1945 record of the 
rropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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Payments to policyholders and their 
heneficiaries reached a new all-time 
high of $623,000,000. 


Mortality among policyholders, ex- 
juding war deaths, was the lowest on 
ord. The yield on the Company’s in- 
vestments followed the general trend 
nd declined somewhat. The Company 
had asset gains which made it possible 
to revise policy and annuity reserves 
39 as to reflect lower interest earnings. 
Clg Bicales of dividends to policyholders 
hiked maintained, and in some cases 
“Cs istightly increased. 
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ft in BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1945 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1945, filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 
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OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Reserves Required by Law. : 
This ay together with future premiums and 
ired to assure payment of all 


Policy Proceeds and Dividends Held at interest . 
These are funds left with the Company to be paid 


Unassigned surplus funds at the year 
end amounted to $448,600,000. In ad- 
dition the Company had special sur- 
plus funds of $109,400,000, of which 
$95,100,000 represented a special re- 
serve for possible loss or fluctuation in 
the value of investments and $14,300,- 
000 a Group Insurance reserve for epi- 
demics, etc. These funds represent an 
extra cushion of safety for policyholders. 

In its report to policyholders for 
1945, Metropolitan provides answers to 
many of the questions a policyholder 
would be likely to ask if he could make 
a personal visit to the Company. Among 
questions answered, for example, are... 


Were there many extra claim pay- 
ments last year due to the war? 


Would longer life for policyholders 
reduce the cost of Life Insurance? 


In what types of investments did the 
Company put its money? 


What does the Company advise 
about National Service Life Insur- 
ance? 


In addition to answering these and 
many other questions, the report gives 
a financial summary of the Company’s 
operations during 1945. Whether or not 
you are a policyholder, you will find 
this report interesting and informative. 
To get a copy, just write and ask for 
the Company’s annual report entitled, 
“What’s New at Metropolitan?” 


. $6.400,802,374.47 WW 


Railroad 


342,073,866.83 Public Utilities . 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
ational Gevernment Securities . 
United States and Canadian. 


Other Bonds. 
Provincial, State, and Municipal 


Industrial and ee Ste 


. $3,901,918,692.03 


= 6.6 » « 1,9239,338,186.57 
$ 92,780,754.21 
584,361,368.30 
656,189,313.94 
396,006,750.12 


in the future. SE ERAT eee ey eee 
All but $4,076,225.49 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
Reserved for Dividends to Sutiaphelders “et tot 125,338,706.00 First Mortgage Loans on ) Real Estate .. 870,363,554.77 
Set aside for payment in 1946 to t policyholders Farms. . * ay . $ 86,606, 570.02 
eligible to receive them. Other Property 783,756,984.75 
Loanson Policies . . 343,512,038.44 
ee Other Policy 0 Se eS at 67,108,358.06 Made to policyholders on the security of their 
2een Claims in pr of settl i d claims not policies. 
itter yet reported, premiums received in advance, etc. Real Estate Owned 259,557,120.46 
led Includes $39,300,334.74 real estate under contract 
uled Taxes Accrued . 20,019,592.00 of sale and $147,436,299.08 Housing Projects 
Includes estimated amount of taxes payable i in 1946 and real estate for Company use. 
ty a On Se Beales of 1945. as Ad's "eek 6 ceo os 175,687,154.11 
gt Deposited in banks, in transit, or on hand. 
zing Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 21,000,000.00 Other Assets 167,070,489.96 
| Premiums due and deferred, interest and ‘rents due 
lave Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . . 29,587,557.57 and accrued, etc. 
harp TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . . $7,003,930,454.93 TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS . $7,561,997,270.37 
‘ates 
the | Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $558,066,815.44. This safety fund, representing about 8% of the obligations, serves as a cushion against 
| possible unfavorable experience and gives extra assurance that all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. This fund is made up of: 
un 
; ‘ A Special Surplus Fund (including $95,112,000.00 for possibie loss or fluctuation in the value of investments) $109,422,000.00 
8 Unassigned Funds (Surplus) ue. 2c Sa : Sheth cote ik 448,644,815.44 
the 
NOTE :—Assets carried at $360,747,351.78 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
| ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 
e- 
litt HIGHLIGHTS OF 1945 OPERATIONS 
the Life insurance in Force, End of 1945 $31,261,969,817 Paid-for Life insurance Issued During 1945 . $2,143,423,150 
ost- Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1945 . $623,443,185.86 
are 
the 
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Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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1 MADISON AVENUE, New Yor« 10, N.Y. 


As it completes One Hundred Years of Transportation Progress.., 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REPORTS 
FOR THE YEAR 1945 


INCOME STATEMENT 


INCOME: Year 1945 Comparison with 1944 
ae a eee Ty D $70,833,779 
.,..... EEE eee “we 258,864,371 D 1,940,611 
Operating Revenues « « (Maw. ww tt ete eee eee ees ° 14,821,654 D 21,015 
CN bd ny 6-62 ace Se és 10,836,165 D 1,327,154 
Gao ae 6 ke ee ee ea ee 48,369,692 I 560,058 
936,453,411 D 73,562,501 
Other Income—chiefly dividends and interest on securities owned *42,990,622 I 3,717,973 
PRS ra Cy SA eg ae we ee 979,444,033 D 69,844,528 
EXPENSES: 
COCR APSROES 6 0. 0010. 0.6.6 0-0 6) 6.021 e 6 6 8e cens 783,947,431 I 47,628,686 
, re - £ sree Sige es eee «ve ase od . 54,340,013 D 98,498,395 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents ..........+4.+++%3-6 10,985,428 D 901,265 
Rent for Leased Roads, Interest on Debt, etc. .......... 81,162,923 D 2,361,361 
yO we oe eee ee Che we cb a sk oe Ce eee f 930,435,795 D 54,132,335 
NN ree eee ee welt” eee tara od 49,008,238 D_ 15,712,193 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME: 
Appropriations to Sinking and Other Funds, etc. .......-. 3,680,996 I 436,438 
Retirement of Debt— Pennsylvania R.R. Co... ....+.+.++s-s D 18,767,970 
Dividend of SH CORSO per ebatey eke kK 8 8 Wee es ° 32,919,385 _ 
ee ee ee ey ea 12,407,857 I 2,619,339 


*Includes dividend of $5,000,000 (par value) in securities zeceived from 


Pennsylvania Company. 


$21,189,880 of debt was retired from current cash and other assets in1945. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 

The high level of business that prevailed 
during the war years continued during 1945, 
the volume being the third largest in the 
Company's history, and exceeded only in 
1943 and 1944. 


Costs of operation constantly increased 
due to higher costs of labor and higher costs 
of materials. Operating revenues of the 
Company declined $73,562,501, caused by 
the cessation of hostilities and labor dis- 
turbances in some of the larger industries. 
Expenses of operation increased $47,628,686, 
including $41,395,479 to cover the unamor- 
tized portion of the cost of emergency facili- 
ties required for the prosecution of the war. 
The Net Income in 1945 was $49,008,238 
compared with $64,720,431 in 1944, a de- 
crease of $15,712,193. Notwithstanding this 
decrease in Net Income, dividends paid in 
1945 were maintained at the same rate paid in 
1944, 1943 and 1942—5% ($2.50 per share). 


TRANSPORTATION 
FOR THE FUTURE 


The country’s vast system of Sean, 
highways and waterways will be expan 


at the Government's expense, while all of 
the improvements for the railroads will be 
privately financed. The problems with which 
the railroads are faced as a result of the war 
should have intelligent consideration by 
state and national authorities wherever regu- 
lation restricts the opportunity for the rails 
to move forward. 


The railroads want no subsidy; they want 
equity. They are a heavily taxed industry 
competing with subsidized industries, and 
all they ask is equality of opportunity. 


As the railroads planned to meet the re- 
quirements of war, so they are planning for 
the opportunities of peace, and given a fair 
and equitable chance they will furnish the 
public the bestin freight and passenger service. 


TAXES 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company dur- 
ing the war years paid in taxes and disbursed 
for improvements and repairs, to meet the 
war load a sum of money equal to the entire 
debt upon the property: A national railroad 
system without any debt would place the 
railroads in the same position as their com- 


petitors, as the Government furnishes : 
large amount of the capital for the water- 
ways, the highways and the airways. 


There was much deferred maintenance 
during the war period. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission gave the railroads 
authority to create reserves to meet this 
situation. The taxation system, however, 
would not permit them to take any tax 
benefit on reserves so created, and money 
that should have been set aside for this pur- 

ose was taxed the same as other income 

eferred maintenance must, therefore, be 
paid out of post-war earnings, and the more 
the post-war earnings are siphoned of 
through taxation, the less will be the money 
the railroads can spend on tehabiliration 
and improvements. 

Railway taxes, after adjustment by ta 
credits of $24,443,381 for prior war years, 
together with Unemployment Insurance 
taxes of $12,741,141, and Railroad Re- 
tirement taxes of $13,802,891, aggregated 
$54,340,013. 


LEGISLATION 
To clarify the intent of Congress with 


wt to caftiers subject to the Interstate 
Pe merce Act, and to resolve any regula- 
omMonilicts with the Antitrust laws, Con- 
man Bulwinkle of North Carolina intro- 
a bill, H. R. 2536, known as the Bul- 


nel 


issions, and by public and commercial 
and by shippers and producers 
nerally. It was passed by the House by 
large majority and now awaits action by 
the Senate. 

To insure consistent policies with res 
legislation, and the future efficiency of the 
ransportation system, the Bill is worthy of 
he earnest Support of the people, who have 
ently seen the vital importance to the 
sation of the ability of the carriers to work 
ogether in the public interest. 


REIGHT AND PASSENGER RATES 
The railroads have done the war job with 
»ractically no increase in freight rates and a 
Jatively small increase in passenger fares— 
10 of a cent per mile in basic coach fares 
ad 3/10 of a cent per mile in fares good in 
Pullman Cars. 

The year 1946 will be one of greatly in- 
eased cost of operation and maintenance 
ith a decreasing business, and it is there- 
fore imperative to consider the need for 
increased railroad freight rates. 


The railroads were granted a 5% increase 
in freight rates, in May, 1942, which how- 
ver was suspended until six months after 
he war; but, as the situation appears to be 
developing, it will be necessary for the rail- 
oads to petition the Interstate Commerce 
ommission for an increase greater than that 
ader suspension, in order to meet greatly in- 
expenses and avoid deficit operation. 


Large expenditures must be made for the 
abilitation of the railroads. All of these 
necessities will require money in large 
amounts. Money requires credit, and the 
redit of the Company is very much affected 
by the rates at which the business is carried, 


REDUCTION OF FUNDED DEBT 
Maturities during the year amounted to 
$11,807,880, which together with other debt 
tired and canceled amounting to $9,382,000, 
made a total reduction of $21,189,880 in 
1945. This reduction was o in part, by 
the issuance of $16,290,000 Equipment 
rust Obligations. 
In addition, as a result of refinancing of 
bonds and purchases from the public, other 
debt of System panies was reduced 
$5,380,087. 
The debt of the System in the hands of the 
public was, therefore, reduced $10,279,967 
in 1945, making a net reduction of 
148,670,000 during the last six years. 


REFINANCING OF BONDS 
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Lows The Company continued its policy of 

“e. be pking advantage of the prevailing money 
ore tes co refinance certain of its bonds, as well 

'» of as those of its affiliated com nies, and was 

sean able to make some very advantageous re- 

ration 

y tax 


gated 


fundings, from which it will ultimately realize 
approximately $47,000,000-of savings. 


EQUIPMENT 


The ending of the war made it possible to 
acquire materials for construction of pas- 
senger cars, and there are under construction 
one hundred and twelve modern passenger 
train cars, of lightweight construction, of 
which ninety are being built in Altoona 
Shops, and twenty-two by an outside 
builder. They are the finest type ever to be 
built for the Company, and are especially 
designed for safety. 


Since the close of the year, orders have 
been placed with outside builders for the 
construction of two hundred and fourteen 
passenger train cars of which one hundred 
and fifty-nine are to be sleepers, for the 
improvement of the post-war passenger ser- 
vice on the railroad. 


Twenty-five of the largest and most 
modern steam freight locomotives and 
tenders were placed in service during the 
year. Orders were placed for fifty additional 
steam passenger locomotives and tenders 
and part of the order was delivered. One 
Diesel electric passenger locomotive was 
delivered during the year, and ten more 
were ordered. 


On December 18, 1945, the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania ee the sale by Pull- 
man Incorporated to a Buying Group of 
Railroads of all the outstanding stock of its 
wholly owned subsidiary, The Pullman 
Company, which owns and services the 
sleeping cars. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as 
one of the railroads in the Buying Group, 
has purchased from The Pullman Company 
142 lightweight sleeping cars assigned for 
service on its lines, as well as 123 regularly 
assigned parlor cars. 


RESEARCH 


The Company, always seeking through 
research in science and technology, through 
discovery and invention, to be in the fore- 
front of progressive improvement in railroad 
travel and shipping, has continued to move 
forward during the year. Through its own 
research staff, through the research labora- 
tories of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and cooperatively with equipment 
manufacturers, the Company is alert in 
utilizing to the utmost improvements in the 
field of electronics, metallurgy, chemistry 
and engineering, which can applied to 
increase the efhciency, comfort and safety 
of rail transportation. . 


EMPLOYES 


As we come out of the war and enter the 
peace, it is a pleasure to acknowledge the 
efficiency and loyalty of the employes of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and their devo- 
tion to duty. 


Frotn the low ebb of the depression in 
1938, with a depleted force, the Company 
moved into the heavy traffic of the war, met 
the peak load of its history, both passenger 
and freight, and is moving into the recon- 
version era. The magement wishes to 
acknowledge the splendid way the employes 
served their Country and the Company by 


meeting successfully every emergency they 
were called upon to face. 


STOCKHOLDERS 

The growth and expansion of the Com- 
pany during the one hundred years of its 
existence is reflected in the namber of share- 
holders, the shares outstanding and their 
distribution. When the Company was 
chartered there were 2,635 subscribers to 
the original issue of 60,257 shares of stock 
of the par value of $50 each, being an 
average holding of 22.87 shares by each 
subscriber. 


On December 31, 1945, there were 
214,995 holders of stock, and the number of 
shares outstanding had grown to 13,167,754. 
The average holding was 61.24 shares. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President, 


WHERE THE DOLLAR WENT 
WAR YEARS 1941-1945 
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After providing for operating expenses, interest 
rentals and other necessary charges, over half the 
remaining income went to taxes. 
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NET REDUCTION IN SYSTEM DEBT 
IN HANDS OF PUBLIC 


SIX YEAR REDUCTION *148,670,000 
(1940-1945) 


in| 


There has been a steady and substantial reduc- 
tion of funded debt in the hands of the public, 
as this graph shows. Over the last six years the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System debt has been re- 
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BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 


Kyou con obtain new products and 
processes without encountering the usual 
expense ond difficulties by subscribing 
to our New Products Service for Manu- 
facturers. 

In addition to the many new products 
now ovoilable, we hove a steady flow 
coming in os the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We ocquaint ourselves with your facili- 
ties, experience and distribution set-up 
from information you send, and then 
submit resumes of new products suitable 
for your manufacture ond sole. If no 
deal is concluded there is no cos? or 
obligation to you 

Our engineering background has proved 
valuable to clients having difficulty decid- 


\ ing what products they should seek. 
Let us help you get ready now for 


the attractive selling opportunities 
. thot are ahead. Wire or write for 
complete information on our New 
Products Service . . . today. 


NEW PRODUCTS DIVISION 


DESIGNERS for INDUSTRY, Inc. 


2915 DETROIT AVE., DEPT. H.. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


ZZ Lovelle = 


LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEW TOWN. Bucks County. PENNA 


RESEARCH 
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PRODUCTION 
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CAA frtificate No. 2731. 


AT THE CROSSROADS OF THE NATION 
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Rock Bottom? 


Many in Wall Street believe 
that low yield record set in sale 
of recent U.P. bond issue will 
be unbroken for some time. 


The postwar march of money rates 
to historic new lows continues in the 
corporate new issues market despite 
the fears often expressed over the trend 
by many nongovernmental fiscal au- 
thorities (BW —Sep.8'45,p63). 

Nowhere has the move been more 
noticeable during March than in rail 
financing, the same field which but a 
short time ago generally held so little 
allure for underwriter or investor (BW— 
Dec.22'45,p63). 
eC. & O.’s Feat—Early this month, 
for example, Chesapeake & Ohio R.R.., 
one of the top-notch rail financial risks, 
started the ball rolling with a sale of 
ten-year serial equipment trust certifi- 
cates at the amazingly low interest cost 
of 1.198%, compared to the 1.494% 
cost involved when C. & O. accom- 
plished a similar financing operation 
last July. 

Even more spectacular and record- 
breaking, however, is the considerably 
larger piece of March financing accom- 
plished subsequently by the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, another of the few car- 
riers enjoying A-l credit rating. 

e Another First—Following its sale in 
early February of $44,500,000 23% 


30-year debentures at the 
record low interest cost of on 
Union Pacific last week estab 
other first in rail financing. It 
of $81,602,000 45-year 24% 
bonds at a cost to itself of 
refund shorter term 3s sold s 
that holders of the to-be-reti 
have yet to cash their first 
coupon. 

Winner of the competition {or + 
bonds was Halsey, Stuart & ( ( 
cago’s stalwart proponent of 
tive bidding. It walked off 
prize with a bid of 101.27% of 
against a 101.1899% offer mad 
only other contestant, Kuhn, | 
Co., long U.P.’s traditional 
until Robert R. Young and his 
were able to convince the I 
Commerce Commission (BW —\{ 
'44,p68) that virtually no new 
curitices should be sold by p 
negotiated deals. 

e Priced to Yield 2.42% —Halsey, S| 
promptly wrote a new page 
financing history by reoffering t! 
issue publicly at a-price giving purcl 
ers a yield to maturity of only 2.42 
compared with the previous record 
return of 2.47% obtainable in the U] 
February refunding operation (B\\ 
Feb.9'46,p90), which the same fir 
also snatched away from Kuhn, | 

The most recent issuc, howe 


didn’t encounter the avid demand that 


last month’s financing did. Th 
called Big Five life insurance comp 


group, for example, soon indicated that 
the bonds were far too rich for thei: 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETINGS CAN BE FUN 


Production figures take on unwonted glamor as Dan River Mills stockholders, 
registering decorous satisfaction, study company achievements—at a style show 
Part of the annual meeting at Danville, Va., the show—with mill employees as 
models—bolstered visually the report that Dan River fabrics are getting wid 
distribution, are used in California- and New York-designed togs. 
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investment portfolios and staged a 
“strike,” just as they did last fall after 
ealier warnings to underwriters that 
rices of new Offerings were getting too 
high (BW—Se 8'45,p63). (This de- 
fection always hurts, since the big life 
companies comprise one of the new 
issue market’s biggest standbys.) 
e Holding Aloof—Owing at least in part 
to the Big Five’s decision, there has 
heen no concerted effort of other im- 
rtant buyers to get on the band 
wagon. As a result, several days after 
the date of the original offerin;, Wall 
Street reports, Halsey, Stuart still had 
on its hands, unsold, some 50% or 
more of last week’s $81,602,000 U.P. 
offering. 

The Street likewise understands that 

the same house still has a substantial 
ynsold amount of the $50,000 new 
Southern Pacific 23s which it won from 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at competitive bid- 
ding about a month ago and publicly 
reoftered at a price of par. Here again 
the refusal of the big insurance com- 
panies to become enthusiastic over a 
new issue has resulted in stickiness, de- 
ite the receptiveness of some others 
in the same line. 
Rock Bottom?—Because of these 
events, more than a few Wall Streeters 
(even though there are no real signs 
indicating that the “new issues bull 
market” is winding up) appear to be- 
lieve strongly that last week’s U.P. 
operation will long constitute a low rec- 
ord in the field of corporate underwrit- 
ing. They are not so certain, cither, 
that what has occurred lately may not 
have quite sharp price repercussions in 
the case of some of the many rail re- 
funding operations which are now 
scheduled for public presentation in the 
weeks ahead. 

Particularly watched will be the com- 
ing $75,000,000 Great Northern Ry. 

nding financing and the $25,000,- 
000 refunding operation that Southern 
Pacific, which in recent weeks has en- 
gaged in $100,000,000 of financing, has 
on tap. 


VETERANS’ REFRESHER 


One of the big problems in the pro- 
fessions these days is to find a tactful 
and effective way of helping veterans to 
brush up on the fine points of their call- 
ings ‘em going back to work. The 
American Institute of Accountants has 
just tackled its part of the problem by 
publishing a comprehensive refresher 
course, in one volume, titled Contem- 
porary Accounting. 

The book’s 700 pages combine a re- 
view of basic principles with a summary 
of major Soh stem in the field dur- 
ing the past five years. It will be used 
mainly for college courses and for review 
sessions sponsored by state accounting 
societies and individual firms. 
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Wherever records on cards 
or sheets take a beating from use 
by hand or machine, you'll find 
cotton fiber paper. But even for 
records that are consulted or 
posted infrequently, it pays to use 
firm, strong, permanent cotton 
fiber paper. For only with cotton 


fiber paper can you be sure your 


says KING COTTON, 


records will last as long as they 
should. 

Parsons ledger papers and in- 
dex bristols are made in matched 
sets and colors for easy handling 
and reference. 

So for record papers or cards 
that will do a better job because 
they’re better inade, remember, if 


pays to pick Parsons. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY * HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For salesmen 
who want to 


SELL more 
EARN more 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 


The com- 
mon sense 
and practical 
methods of ef- 

fective selling, in 
a plain course by 

a master salesman. 


MONEY-MAKING 
SALESMANSHIP 


By MICHAEL GROSS 
President, Keystone Lithograph Co. 


196 pages, $2.00 


ERE’S a 1945 manual of sane sellin 

methods to help you build sound sell- 
ing habits, lasting customer contacts, the 
money-making stability that pleases the home 
office and puts profits in your pocket. 


@ Written by a salesman of 30 years’ expe- 
rience, its pages avoid high-pressure, stunts 
and fancy flourishes—give you the solid, 
sensible, down-to-earth instruction that you 
can use to nail an order from your first 
prospect tomorrow morning. 


©@ Every phase of selling is thoroughly cov- 
ered—learning the lndementde, select- 
ing prospects, pre-approach, what to say 
oo you get in to see a prospect and 
how to say it, factors that help land orders 
and those that help lose them, how to 
demonstrate your product effectively, and 
how to close the sale. 


©@ This is a manual to start the budding 
salesman right, on what to do, what to 
say, and what nof to say, to get business 
—to help the veteran iron out the wrin- 
kles of habit in his technique. Read it— 
test it—10 days free. 


Send this Examination Coupon Now 


——— = 3 
j McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18 


Send me Gross—Money-Making Salesmanship for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $2.00, plus few cents postage, or return 
book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


NOMO ....ccscccccscersecsecsescesseccccsoss eee | 
AAArOSS .. ce cersercercecsosececess ereeee eesewee 
City and State... scccoscscccccsescess eeecese eeee 
COMPANY 2... occeccocccscccsescessecseccessoscocs | 
Ter BW-3-23-46 
For Canadian write to Embassy Book Co., 

12 Richmond St. E., Toronto. | 


MARKETING 


Stores to Expand 


Billion-dollar program will 
be largely devoted to enlarging 
main units butsuburban branches 
will also get much attention. 


Unless the government suddenly 
flashes the red light to give right of way 
to the housing program, department 
stores this year will begin a dollingup 
and expansion program costing an es- 
timated billion dollars. 

Flush with wartime cash, the stores 
feel they can afford to refurbish after five 
years of unprecedented wear and tear. 
@ Ready Answer—To skeptics who point 


out that wartime prices still prevail on 


construction, and that expansion may 
be unwise because a store normally 
needs its full capacity only during the 
six holiday ‘aki. proprietors have a 
ready answer. 

It may be true, they say, that in nor- 
mal times a store has 36% to 33% 
excess plant for 46 weeks of the year, 
but the way things are going now it’s 
hard to tell July from December. So 
long as this boom continues, additional 
capacity and/or frills are worthwhile. 

° Money Will Go—There is con- 
siderable diversity, however, in how the 


ee, 


money earmarked for building jl} }, 
spent. From spot checks, as w. |] a, 
survey made by the National Re |: J), 
Goods Assn., it appears that the | :cayjes 
outlay is for adding more space to the 
main store. 

Among those following this co ire a 

Rich’s in Atlanta ($5,000,000 fi. agg; 
tions and improvements); Rolliian 4 
Sons in Cincinnati ($1,000,600 fora te. 
story adjacent store); William [ay\y 
Sons in Cleveland ($1,000,000 for a 
annex and improvements); J. L. | ludsog 
in Detroit ($4,000,000 for more flog 
space, new fixtures, and a new war. 
house); Bullock’s, Inc., of Califoma 
($12,000,000 for a revamp of it prop. 
erties); Abraham & Straus of Brook)yy 
($4,000,000 for more selling space |; Best 
& Co. of Manhattan ($3,000,000 for, 
new building on a $3,000,000 site): ang 
Gimbel’s of Philadelphia ($1,000,009 
for improvements and efficiencies). 
e Suburban Branches—The second bie. 
gest — of spenders is putting primay 
emphasis on suburban branches. Thy 
group includes the top-drawer spccialty 
shops which even before the war found 
it practical to follow the polo crowd to 
swank out-of-town haunts. 

New converts to the idea now include 
some of the price-conscious stores which 
figure it’s wise to hedge against snarled 
downtown traffic conditions and _ take 
the shop to the customers. Sears, Roe. 


RETAIL WAGES RISE 


“ 
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Labor shortages drove retail wages to new highs during the war, and the unions 
are seeking to consolidate and increase such gains. Last week Manhattan's 
mammoth Macy department store signed with Local 1S of the C.I.O. for 3 
$4 weekly. wage increase, biggest single boost of record in the department 


APTON 
g ne 
Mod 


ions f 


store field. Macy minimum wages now start at $21.50 for selling staff ($2! fot He spe 
nonsellers), which jump to $26 after 60 days. 43 7 
is 
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: and Montgomery Ward, of course, 
pioneered in this direction for 
y a year. 

jacy's Method—Most ardent non- 
order believer in suburban branches 
ently is R. H. Macy & Co. It is 
Iving a “mother hen and chick” prin- 
le of expansion, consisting of a main 
re in a central location ringed about 
, brood of smaller stores in outlying 


aS. 
he “chicks” benefit by the main 
e's advertising, have relatively lower 
rating costs, and presumably will cre- 
a net increase in Macy customers. 
ting in the trade is that Macy’s here- 
¢ will spend more money for chicks 
mn hens. 
Dftshoots—So far Macy’s prize hen, 
mammoth store in Manhattan, has 
offshoot in Parkchester, N. Y., with 


ers planned for Jamaica, L. I., White 
iv pins, N. Y., and Brooklyn. In San 
Ti’ Mncisco, where Macy’s recently ac- 


ired the O’Connor, Moffat depart- 
nt store (BW —Jul.14'45,p32), com- 
itors say that the property was pur- 
ased mainly as a nest from which to 
tch a brood of chicks all over the 
y area. 
in cities where the population pat- 
» does not warrant more than one 
re, Macy’s is adopting the principle 
locating branch stores in smaller cities 
ne distance from the main metropolis, 
t still within the big, broad marketing 
4. Thus Davison-Paxon (the Macy 
liate in Atlanta) has branch stores 
Macon and Augusta. Lasalle & Koch 
e Toledo affiliate) has branches in 
pwling Green and Tiffin, Ohio. 
Ohio Pattern—Another convert to the 
anch store idea is the M. O’Neil Co. 
Akron (an affiliate of the May Stores). 
Neil already has branches in Cuya- 
ga Falls and Massillon, now plans out- 
s in Coshocton and Mansfeld. Ru- 
ors are that O’Neil eventually will 
bve about ten branches in northern 
hio. 
Other stores heading for the suburbs 
ith varying degrees of speed include 
ochschild, Kohn of Baltimore, Bur- 
ine’s of Miami, B. Altman of Manhat- 
n, Arnold Constable of Manhattan, 
ord & Taylor of Manhattan, Bonwit 
eller of Philadelphia, Famous-Barr of 
t. Louis, Frederick & Nelson of Seattle, 
id The Hecht Co. of Washington, 
. C. Some of the foregoing already 
dat least one branch prior to the war, 
nd now are catching up with their in- 
‘mtupted policy. Add to the list the 
ajor mail-order companies which will 
iprove their existing stores while add- 


an’s 

aes Dew ones. 

* ) Modernization—Aside from appropria- 
r lons for expansion, a pretty penny will 
or ‘ 


spent for remodeling and redecorat- 
g the premises. First item in line for 
1s type of cash is new escalators to 
pee! traffic flow. Modern fixtures are 
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All Wool 
Suits 


182 


Today you pay more for the suit 
oGés for the freight 


Since 1921 a suit of clothes and almost everything else has 
gone up in price. But the price of railroad freight service 
has gone down. 


Sure, the cost of operating a railroad has gone up, too—more 
than 50%. Yet, the average cost to the shipper is 25% less than 
in 1921...dess than | cent for hauling a ton of freight one mile! 


—All because progressive private management wisely rein- 
vested earnings in better tools and equipment for skilled 
railroad workers to use in providing America with the finest 
transportation at the /owest possible cost. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


PENNSYLVANIA © 
s 


P| et 


———- 


OLD MAN COMPETITION 


1S CHANGING 
THE PICTURE... 


ROEBLING PRODUCTS 
can help you face it! 


INITIAL Cost of equipment or material doesn’t de- 
termine its economy. What really counts is how 
well it helps reduce your total operating costs... 
to meet competition. 

You'll find that ability in every Roebling product 
—wire rope or electrical cable, round, flat or shaped 
wire, woven wire screen or strip steel. Always de- 
pendable, it performs its share of the over-all job 

. works to eliminate costly shutdowns or rejects. 

Look to Roebling as one source of several cost- 
savers. They fit right into today’s competitive 
picture. 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


OEBLING 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 
Wire Rope and Strand * Fittings * Slings * Electrical Wires and Cables * High and Low Carbon Acid | 
and Basic Open Hearth Steels * Wire Cloth and Netting * Aerial Wire Rope Systems * Cold Rolled Strip 
Aircord, Swaged Terminals and Assemblies + Suspension Bridges and Cables * Round and Shaped Wire 
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No. 2, with air-conditionin 
third on the list. 

Garages and parking spa 
tomers are getting more mo: 
tention than ever before, wh 
creasing traffic difficulties in 
areas. 

Most spectacular, if not 
costly, will be the new st 
There will be show windows t!,;t 
block out a view of the insi 
store, and in some instances thc 
windows will disappear altoget cr, \ 
ern designers insist that this “open f; 
construction” is more invitin 
tomers, and that they won’t be able; 
resist the herd feeling to join the 4 
pers inside. 

e Financial Aspect—Financin: 
construction is almost as diverse as} 
construction itself. Smaller r 
usually can be paid for out of inco; 
reserves, OF oe borrowing. More x 
bitious jobs are apt to call fo 
additional stocks and bonds. Bran 
stores, which as a rule are erected 
leased property, often are ond 
prises between landlord and dep 
store. 

Big fear now is that Washington 
call a halt to commercial construct 
so that all efforts can be concentrit 
on housing. But complete stoppag 
far does not seem to be in the - 
e Expectations—Programs already und 
way probably can be finished, althou 
Washington has not definitely promis 
it. And where the housing shortage 
less acute, it does not appear reasonabl 
that other types of building will } 
stopped altogether. Local committe 
may be formed to decide. Small 
modeling jobs are entirely outside th 
picture, won't be affected (BW —Ma 
16’46,p5) no matter what happens. 


AD ALLOWANCE POLICY 


Because government officials and di 
gruntled independent grocers often 4 
sert that the big food chains get undul 
fat advertising allowances from m 
ufacturers, the chains have been care 
about accepting this easy money. No 
Safeway Stores, growing even stnctq 
in its abstinence, a announced that 
will refuse all allowances computed 
national advertising rates. 

The new policy obviously is designe 
to stop complaints that the chains g 
allowances based on national rates bi 
buy ads at cheaper local rates, thus @ 
riving a profit. Safeway’s memo on f 
subject makes two other points: 

(1) Safeway disapproves of all adve 
tising allowances, and will use the 
only when forced to by meee 

(2) The company will “give the bra 
promoter full value for the allowanq 
Only those allowances that can 3 
earned by services performed in the nat 
mal course of business will be accepted Ope: 
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REDUCTION IN THE SURGICAL, MEDICAL AND DENTAL FIELDS 
One of a Series of Messages Showing How “The Business of Air Reduction is the Business of America” 


Skilled surgical fingers must not be handicapped 
by shadows on the vital operating field. The sur- 
eon needs a soft, white, glareless light which is 
not blocked—and that penetrates to the depth of 
the surgical cavity. Such illumination is provided 


by the Operay Multi-beam. 


This is but one of the contributions made to the 
medical and dental professions by The Ohio Chem- 
ical & Mfg. Co.,a division of Air Reduction. 


: “Light without she 


Other Airco products include sterilizers and sutures 


= ... operating tables...gases and apparatus for anes- 

+ ome thesia, therapy and resuscitation... and “DRY-ICE” 

Pa _J® for processing blood plasma... penicillin and other 
pharmaceuticals. 


In other fields and industries Air Reduction 
products and processes play a similar essential role. 


Your Red Cross must carry on...GIVE! 
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C a > AIRED Air REDUCTION 


bra 


Vang 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Operating subsidiaries: AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY + MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION + PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - WILSON WELDER & METALS CO. INC +  AIRCO EXPORT CORPORATION 


~ 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 


NEWS 


rte 


> SOMETIMES 


large San Francisco 
retailers regretfully 
omit merchandise offer- 
ings from advertising 
scheduled in The San 
Francisco Examiner. 


EXPERIENCE 


they know that if goods 
in restricted supply are 
advertised in The San 
Francisco Examiner, 
they may be. oversold 


‘ to the disappointment 


of many customers. 


ra 4 G T as far 

back as the records 
go, San Francisco re- 
tail stores have invested 
moreadvertisingdollars 
in The Examiner than in 
any other San Francisco 


newspaper. 


PAPER NUMBER ONE 


mst A 


Films to Books 


Britannica will convert 
movies to printed page, market 
titles through dealers. Other 
byproducts to be pushed, too. 


Venerable Encyclopedia Britannica 
(178 years) this month let it be known 
that it intends to capitalize on its wealth 
of byproducts. 

The response to Encyclopedia Britan- 

nica Films (BW —Nov.18'44,p46) has 
been favorable enough so that some 
titles will soon be converted into books. 
Britannica is confident that it can mar- 
ket in book form profitable quantities 
of titles that have proved their appeal in 
films. 
e To Use Dealers—The really significant 
new departure for Britannica is that the 
books will be sold through dealers, not 
by subscription. Heading the trade 
books is Robert A. Whitney, formerly 
director of promotion, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc. 

No imprint name has yet been se- 
lected for the line, but it will be chosen 
to exploit the Britannica prestige. Prices 
will be definitely competitive. Printing 
arrangements have not yet been com- 
pleted. 

Juvenile picture books will comprise 

the first series, treating with such quaint 
subjects as the life and habits of a turtle. 
Tentative plans call for these to appear 
in the fall, followed gradually by other 
lines. Company executives expect to ex- 
plore the possibilities of all nonfiction 
types except textbooks. 
e An Eye for Profits—If paper had been 
available, Britannica would have entered 
the trade book field much earlier. Many 
well-received trade books have been 
taken from Britannica in the past and 
marketed under the imprint of other 
publishers. George Saintsbury’s articles 
on French literature, originally written 
for the Britannica, recently have been 
collected and published by Alfred A. 
Knopf under the title of French Litera- 
ture and Its Masters. Eying the returns 
on this profitable reprint business, 
Britannica has now decided to keep 
them in the family. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica belongs 
to William T. Benton, who holds it 
under a contract by which the Univer- 
sity of Chicago gets all the profits in one 
way or another—including consultation 
and editorial fees ($200,000 in 1945) 
for services by the university's faculty. 
Clearly, Britannica’s new trade books 
cannot be permitted to compete with 
the University of Chicago Press; Wil- 
liam T. Couch, director of the Press, 
will be a member of the Britannica’s 


editorial committee. One guess is that 
sales and promotional tie-ins are pos- 


SCRUBBABLE SLIPPERS 


Now it’s nylon—all the way 
ground. Groves Shoe Co., Chic 
has sold 10,000 pairs of its ny 
“tutu” slippers, that can be \ ish 
with soap and water. The shwes a 
available to all dealers as long as | 
material lasts. Wholesale pr 
$2.85 a pair, retail, about $5 


re 


sible between the two publishing 
hits. 

e Other Byproducts—Anothe: 
venture of Britannica has resulted f1 
its collection of American paint 
which is scheduled for showing in ; 
galleries and museums two years | 
advance (BW —Dec.9'44,p42). Brita 
nica men state that at $2 the ac 
panying catalog outsells many 25¢ a 
50¢ exhibition catalogs. 

About 35 of the 126 paintings int 
collection are reproduced in the Brite 
nica. From the collection Britanni 
has prepared an art course consisti 
of Kodachrome slides, suggested |e 
tures, and the catalog. This package 
selling briskly to schools at $89.50 

Type is now being set for 1945 put 
lication of the long-heralded Grd 
Books of the Western World. The s¢ 
with an initial print order of 25, 
will sell for slightly under $200. 

e Magazine Idea—Still in the works a 
the projected Britannica Bible and ¢ 
Britannica Encyclopedia of Music. Br! 
annica is even toying with the idea 

publishing a magazine presenting a f 
tual survey on the state of world «far 


FOOD FROZEN IN FLIGHT 


In the hope of developing a new an 
substantial kind of business for itse! 
Air Cargo Transport Corp. is flying » 
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_ W's down the stretch . . . 
At the end of each month... 


hat Elliott-Fisher’s speed way of 
Osting . . . counts most. 


But it's right from the stort... right 
Frock axcs doy... that the Elliott- 
[; Fisher saves important time ond money 
“fer you | 
‘ Man hours pad woman hours cre turned 
r utes. More work is. sped through 
pé4 The machine does everything. 
di subtracting, totaling, and cross- 
an ee ‘automatic. 


different records cre handled 

curate sol ont with dispatch, Each complete 
| job, with its related entries, goes through in 
one operation. 


UNDERWOOD 


. Accounting Machine Division . 


Speed comes... from Elliott \ 
Fisher's exclusive flat writing sur- 
face which provides quick insertion, 
alignment, and removal of forms. \ 

. . from the carbon paper roll that 
feeds between the sheets neatly and \ 
instantly, 

-«-from the standard single“touch-type” 
‘keyboard, that’s a cinch for every typist. 
... from the short hand travel, automatic — 
tabulating, and line spacing. 

. from a dozen other time-cutting 
features. 

‘It will pay you well to start your accounting 
on the “Speedway of Posting”. Call your 
local Underwood Elliott Fisher office now for 
further information on the time and money 


\ 
) 


saving performance of this simple machine. 


CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Imagination. . 


Initiative.. 


Ingenuity .. 


(CLEAVER - BROOKS engineers 

welcome the challenge of the 
difficult—the seemingly impossible 
problems of engineering or manu- 
facturing—their work ‘‘after hours” 
in pursuit of solutions continues un- 
til they believe they are near the goal. 
This “it can be done” attitude has re- 
sulted in many “impossible” achieve- 
ments in the field of heat generation 
and utilization by Cleaver-Brooks. 


The steam generators of our manu- 


Cleaver - 


facture — the equipment for water 
distilling, food processing, heating 
materials for the construction indus- 
try — all with peak efficiency and 
performance — have largely come 
from this problem-challenging spirit 
of Cleaver-Brooks engineers. 


Chart your course for the important 
years ahead—plan with the assistance 
of the Cleaver-Brooks organization 
on any problem concerning steam 
or heat generation and utilization. 


Brooks 


COM PANY 


MILWAUKEE 12, 


WISCONSIN 


BUILDERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR THE GENERATION 


AND UTILIZATION OF 


HEAT 


eral hundred pounds of 


three times a week from Fl. da 

York City, freezing them «1 to. 
traveling at great heights. ‘| ese 
mental flights, to cover a per od of j 
six weeks, are undertaken in < oop¢ 


with Frozen Food Institute, whig 
announce the results at its 
ing next week. 


Whether stratospheric :cezing 
foodstuffs proves commerc:. || o 
cable may depend, among otlicr thy 
on cost of equipping planes with x 


eration to prevent the produce § 
softening as the plane comes dows 
warmer levels. 

Air Cargo Transport was 
year ago solely to offer shippers air g 
ment anywhere in the United State 
handles no passengers or mail, and 
no regularly scheduled runs (BW 
4°45,p45). 


FTC Challenge 


McKesson & Robbins, ; 
cused of misusing word “fr 
in describing premiums, cha 


Panu 


pions merchandise discount. 


Seizing an opportunity to smoke 
the Federal Trade Commission on } 
far it intends to go in banning the y 
“free” from the everyday commer 
lexicon, mammoth McKesson & 
bins has answered an FIC « 
by challenging the commission t 
its policy to merchandise d 
which the drug trade traditionally 1 
to as “free goods.” 

e Premiums Defended—In effect 
pioning all companies selling with 
bination or premium offers, th« 

sale drug chain told FTC that 
bottle free with a dozen”’ is a part 
useful pricing method to c 

quantity purchases and specia 

services on the part of retailc 
order by the commission whic! 

interfere with this practice, wid 

by drug trade manufacturers w! 
to McKesson, would be unrea 

unwarranted, and unnecessary to prot 
either the public or competit 
drug firm contends. 

For years FTC went on th 

that “free” could be used truthful 
an ad if properly qualified. But in | 
it upset its decision in the Samuc! Sto 
case and prohibited respondent 
using “free” unless the articles 
fact offered “without cost and 
ditionally.” 
e Basis of Complaint—The coup 
against McKesson & Robbins, 
Jan. 24, alleged deceptive use of 
to describe merchandise premiui: 
agents for “Golden Brown” Neg 
metics, once made (but new 
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= All in One Package! 


OW, instead of a patchwork of liability covered by a single policy. No bother of 


policies ... some overlapping, some 80 numerous premium payments at different 

t widely separated as to leave dangerous loop- times, to increase bookkeeping and the pos- 
holes... your company need carry only one. sibility of error. One policy does all. Write 

| Under U.S. F.& G. Comprehensive Liability us today for information about U.S. F. & G. 
Insurance nearly all liability hazards are Comprehensive Liability Insurance. 


»as you would your doctor or lawyer 


Fill Out and Mail This Coupon: 


Unrrep States Fineurry & Guaranty Co. 


St & | 2) & oy 133 E. Repwoop Street 
f U. ® e& 


2 Battimore 3, Mo. 
Please send me further information about Comprehensive 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. Liability Insurance. 


affiliate : FIIIO oe cccinssoscicessssscscinkebvedtttenidinsiaiass Raina decdpavcais 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION C ; 
ompany ocececcccccseoceses censecececcccocecesssessceseossscese : 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. FLEE RL ONT ae rare 
gp Mia ee State 


— 


POINT YOUR FINGER AND 


tinued) by the Vanvleet-Ellis division 
at Memphis. McKesson told FTC it 
discontinued the unqualified use of 
“free” in 1938 and since then has used 


tell the newspapers why th: 
a nosedive. Launched by a ¢ 
Boston Herald-Traveler Co: 
is entitled “National Ad 


azine 
disim§ 
prentia 
$ sho 
inati 


only “free of extra cost,” which it holds | Newspapers” and is publis! yolut 

is a truthful and accurate designation \yard University ($5). ect | 

when customary prices are not advanced The authors’ most spect Fate 
) ! 


to cover the additional goods. 
Four days after issuing the McKes- 


clusion is that newspapers f 
up with the radio—and to s 


pp ort 
rs, the 


—————————— 


Give Orders .. . Ask Questions 
Get Action ... with FLEXIFONE! 


Push a button and talk—you instantly 
reach key men and departments! New 
streamlined styling—latest electronic 
features. For free FLEXIFONE folder, 
write Dept. B-40, Operadio Mfg. Co., 
St. Charles, Ill. 


OPERADIo 
FLEX/F ONE 


, INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS ob 


SPI 


Invites you te attend 


The National 
Plastics Exposition 


@ SPI earnestly invites you to 
visit the first National Plastics 
Exposition, a brilliant pageant 
of the modern plastics. 


@ The Exposition will tell the 
whole story of all the plastics, 
what they can do for you, how 
they can do it, Everything in 
plastics will be paraded at 
the exposition by the industry's* 
foremost companies—for you to 
inspect, test, Compare. 


@ For new apgecndhies to your 
lems, for fresh 


product pro 
ideas, for authoritative informa- 
tion about the developments that 
can mean greater volume and 
profits for you—visit this most 
significant and exciting indus- 


nineny ever held! 


NATIONAL PLASTICS 


EXPOSITION 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


NEW YORK 
APRIL 22 to 27, 1946 
Sponsored by the 


Society of the P t 


son complaint, FTC won a favorable “the magazines—in market 
decision in the Seventh Circuit Court search. The big, quick-tun 
of Appeals in a “free” case involving ufacturers (in drugs, toilet 
the Progress Tailoring Co. et al. The products, tobacco, and hou 
court agreed that suits offered to agents plies), say the authors, ai 
in compensation for their services should conscious and want documen 
not be advertised as “free.” an advertising medium can « 


erage and customers. 
The Ailing Press 


e The Remedy—By failing 
this “objective evidence of con 
response to advertising effort,” the ne 

Scholars find neglect of papers fostered an unfavorable atti 
market research cost 

papers position as 

coverage’ medium. 
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and eventually came to be regarj 
News- merely as a flexible supplementar 
“basic dium | 

To regain prestige, the news 
are advised to get together on a progy 
of cooperative research and tone do 
their competitive bickering. 

Success stories would help, too. TI 
long and happy association of the | \¢ 
E. Pinkham Medicine Co. with ne 
papers, and the recent decision of || 
Heinz to use the press as a basic : 
dium, are cited as worthy instance: } 
boasting. 

Other observations and suggestion 
Newspaper rates vary too widel; 
the trend of rates since 1929 has | 
unfavorable, compared to radio 


In the pre-radio era, newspapers used 
to get more than half of all the dollars 
spent by national advertisers in major 
media. By 1941, their share was below 
a third and they had virtually lost their 
stature as a “basic coverage’ medium. 
e A Diagnosis—This week, in a 470-page 
book, three professors—Neil H. Borden 
of the Harvard Business School, Mal- 
colm D. Taylor of the University of 
North Carolina, and Howard T. Hovde 
of the Wharton School of Finance— 


LITERALLY BUTTERING UP THE CUSTOMERS 


Motorists rolled in aplenty when a Buffalo service station operator came 11p0! 
a quantity of butter, offered to share it with customers—provided they boug)t 
gasoline. It was a short ride but a merry one. Regarding it as a tie-in sale. 
Buftalo’s OPA office slapped a ban on the scheme but found it had locked thi 
barn door too late. The gas station had long before dispensed the last of thé 
96 Ib. of butter, taken in its sign, was back to normal. 
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wine rates; services, such as mer 
dising, Should be standardized; the 
ential between national and local 
. should be re-examined; critical 
mination is also advised for frequency 
volume discounts, and the touchy 
‘ct of forced-combination rates 
int rates for jointly owned papers). 
)»portunities—Meantime, say the au- 
s, the newspapers should capitalize 
their reputation for flexibility and 
ys much revenue from national ad- 
isers as possible, from seasonal inscr- 
s, test campaigns, regional drives, 
cted-market advertising, local pro- 
tions, and the cooperative campaigns 
tly underwritten by manufacturers 
i their dealers. 
Vhether the newspapers will take 
unquestionably sound advice is 
mething else again. Researchers who 
past years have tried to drum up busi- 
ss among the newspapers usually 
nd many doors that they couldn't 
through. But the book surely will 
al the researchers to renew their 
ots. And the more enlightened pub- 
ers and business managers undoubt- 
By will refurbish an old campaign to 
‘00. THe more money and more interest in 
'¢ Loperative probing of markets and 
: h ' P pdership trends, 

of | 
ASIC J S 


INCES f 
Following the lead of major stores in 
Scstomilartford (BW—Jan.19’46,p77), the big 
lely ops in Providence now are trying out 
\\s bed Monday-closing policy on an experi- 
10 sflMental basis. 
Zenith Radio Corp. is putting mini- 
mm identification on its shipping 
ses. Reason: Thieves steal hard-to-get 
ods like radios off platforms, cars, 
icks, etc., for blackmarket operations. 
Of the 1,000 package liquor store ap- 
ications — in 1945 by the New 
ork State Liquor Authority, 88% went 
ex-servicemen. 
Spiegel’s retail chain of home furnish- 
g stores apparently will be forged 
gely from existing businesses. ‘The 
ail-order house’s latest purchase is the 
. & Fister Furniture Co. of Scran- 
n, Pa. 
Two of the biggest flour millers—Gen- 
Mills and Pillsbury—have decided 
new names for the flours which will 
place regular brands because of the 
dark bread” order (BW —Feb.23'46 
87). Instead of “Gold Medal” it will 
“All-America Enriched Flour;” “‘Pills- 
ury’s Best” will change to “Pillsbury’s 
Vheat Emergency Enriched Flour.” 
Eloquent of current business condi- 
ions is the newly issued Manhattan 
lassified telephone directory. Its busi- 
isi@mess listings—one free for each busi- 
sale, ™Pess telephone—total 200,000, compared 
thefmth 185,000 a year ago, and its adver- 
the a number 55,000 as against 45,000 
ast year, 
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Get the 
eteeereecees RIGHT ANSWERS 


—when you choose Black Line Equipment! 


What Size Machine Should | Buy? 


Your machine should have ample capacity for peak loads, 
but you should not pay for excess capacity which you will 
not use. The Bruning BW System not only provides a 
careful analysis of your print needs, but also makes avail- 
able the exact size machine to fit your needs—thanks to 
the completeness of the BW line. (Illustration shows only 
a few of the many BW machines available.) 


How Many Types of Prints Will | Need? 


Your black line equipment should be capable of providing 
various kinds of prints for the purpose of departmental 
differentiation. The Bruning BW System provides black 
line prints on white paper, black lines on green-tinted 
paper, red line and brown line prints. In addition, there 
are BW Transparents and BW Film for special purposes. 


What About Service? 


Bruning representatives sell a complete line of engineering 
and drafting supplies ...all the way from tracing paper to 
drafting machines. Therefore, Bruning has a continuing 
interest in you as a BW customer ...and Bruning experi- 
ence is always available to help you get the most out of 
your BW machine. 


System 


with the Bruning BW 


draftsman, 
apa machine 


You Get These Six Major Advantages rae 
il lines in rep 
le, simple method for making black tie nie oun ~ __ 
ile, si f 2 . , 
— aes Cisne ) ines to — Ya Bruning sells 
vii 
the 


: i -mak- c@.+ 
’ in analyzing one A continuing se ineer 
2. 17 years’ experience * i sat Buying 


ing . ing white not just sone time sale. 
A ncluding not a ‘ 
3. A complete line of matericts: re digm and is, Tere ee carcn ents ancorcpencet ” 
“and green-ti block red or brown line 6. Gontinving | e 
co ‘ aoe to supplement —. , customer's iaterem 
prints, BW T ‘ond BW Film for intensifying 
nal tracings, - 
. 
$ CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 
« 4702-6 Montrose Avenue 
* Chicago 41, Illinois 
t ag U og } E G * Gentlemen: I want to know more about Bruning BW 
$ Prints and equipment. Please send me information. 
897 r ES SS Se sa 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ° 
ATLANTA KANSAS CITY DETROIT Houston . Address. -—- ------- —~--= 
BOSTON MILWAUKEE NEWARK SEATTLE . 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH ST Te Sea aa ee ee State 
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LABOR 


the greatest blowing off of 
U.S. labor force ever experi 
increasing tensions of near! 
time years, with employec 


The Big Strikes: Profit & Loss pisyisd tv esct” ! 
On credit side, for both labor and management, may be 


listed a new live-and-let-live arrangement after test of power. In 
part, release of tensions may be weighed against production losses. 


I hough rumblings of a possible coal 
trike grew louder daily as miner and 
operator representatives negotiated in 
\\ ashington against an Apr. | deadline 
page 106), this week was in actual fact 
the calmest the labor front had experi- 
enced in six stnfe-filled months 
e Above Prestrike Levels—The basic 
tecl industry was operating above pre- 
rike levels and more and more fabrica- 
tors were getting back into full produc- 
tion 

AY untenance men wcre preparing the 
General-Motors plants for the imminent 
turn of 175.000 auto workers. 

Power tools in General Electric were 

unming as strikers in the nation’s 
ingest electrical manufacturing empire 
returned to their jobs 

And from the shipyards and machine 
shops of San Francisco to the factories 
f Western Electric in New Jersey a 
ibor army was taking up its tools and 
industry was pushing hard to make up 
strike-lost ground. 
e A Record High—The six months be- 
fore mid-March had established a far- 
ind-away record strike high for the U.S. 
It will be another two months before 
final figures are compiled, but it is ex- 
pected that they will show a loss of 


iround 65 millon man-davys for this ’ 


period. Lost time due to labor disputes 
since V-J Day approaches twice the 
whole total of such losses during the 
var. The amount lost in wages and in 
goods and services is incalculable. 

Vhoughtful management wanted to 
know what could possibly be entered on 
the other side of the ledger, what the 
protean wastage had served to accom- 
plish 
e What the Strikers Got—In economic 
terms, the greatest strike wave in his- 
tory hadn’t won a great deal. Most in- 
dlustries, particularly those which were 
stopped by labor trouble later, ended 
the war taking it for granted that wages 
would have to be boosted. 

By and large industry was ready, once 
labor's determination to boost wages 
became manifest in a few scattered 
strikes which began shortly after V-J 
Davy, to tender voluntarily increases in 
rates amounting to an estimated 10%. 
Straight-time rates m manufacturing, 
which stood at a fraction less than 96¢ 
our at the end of 1945, would have 


stant target of work-harder, \ 
don’t-vacation, don’t-be-ab 


ing war in which, it is now ¢ nt. { 
degree of the totality of the 
to determine the degree of t!\. tot, 
of the unrest. 

Clearly, if new seeds of 
sown in employer-employee 1 


been raised—if the 10% boost was ex- the strikes do not overbalan 


tended over this industrial area—to about mass absences from the w 3 a 
$1.05. must be accounted of som ef 
e An Added 7¢—Assuming that the up- — though how much lost production the 


ward wage step which manufacturing 
employment is now in the process of 
making, due to the new wage regulations 
directly attributable to the strike wave, 
will average 17%, the straight-time rate 
level is going up to $1.12—just 7¢ an e CON 
hour more than could, conceivably, have through a test of strength which bof 
been won without most of the stop- found costly, but which—the temper 
pages. each being what it is—could hardly ha 

But few strikes make any sense at all been avoided. Until such POWCT as ex 
if they are judged merely by weighing held was put to such a test (and furth 
pay increases won against wages lost _ tests may be required) their relationshj 
(page 96). The value of a strike to those could not shake down to a live-andg 
engaged in it can only be appraised in _ live arrangement. 
less precisely ponderable terms. Sumner Slichter of Harvard and # 
e Tensions Released—It is clear that the Committee for Economic Developmen 
wave of strikes now receding represented a close student of the labor scene, hq 


benefits would justify no on 
rectly judge. 

e Unavoidable Test—Similar psycho} 
cal gains may be chalked up throy 
other byproduct effects of the strike 
Big unions and big business h 
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ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER 


Successful in w inning $2-to-S5 weekly wage increases for 40,000 members # 
New York City, Julius Hochman (left), vice-president of A.F.L.’s Ladies G: 
ment Workers Union, now wants to help employers make more money. [ie 


onsic 


Cart 
or « 
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neve 
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ide 


has invited manufacturers to attend a course, sponsored in cooperation wi! 
New York University and the New York Dress Institute, which will demo 
strate how to eliminate inefficiency and waste, improve techniques to step \ 
production, and te help in making New York the world’s fashion cente! 
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Headache powder for industrialists 


YEE this powder? 


Vhen formed under heat and pressure, 
becomes the hardest metal made by 
an, CARBOLOY CEMENTED CARBIDE. 


And Carboloy is doing more to help 
lieve production headaches in metal- 
orking industries than any other 
ingle factor im existence today. 


onsider these truths: 


Carboloy tools and dies will cut, form 
or draw modern tough or abrasive 
alloys with accuracy and at speeds 
never before thought possible. 


Oday, more metal is being removed 
t higher speeds with cemented car- 
ide than with any other material! 


This anfazing metal commonly triples 
the output of both machines and men. 


Carboloy is considered by authorities 
to be one of the ten most important 
industrial developments of the past 
decade. For example, it is being used in 
ever-increasing amounts to wear-proof 
parts subject to extreme abrasion. 


In most cases it ssn’t necessary to get 
new machine tools in order to secure 
immediate savings and faster produc- 
tion. You can put Carboloy Cemented 


(TRADE MARK) « 


CARBOLOY 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


Carbide to work for you today with- 
out a big investment—without any 
loss of time. 
Throw this challenge back at us! 
It’s 10 to 1 our field engineers or 
research men can find ways for you 
to cut metal-working costs and increase 
the quality of your products with the 
use of Carboloy. Get in touch with 
us today. 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


The Hardest Metal 
Made by Man 


P< 


( Wew Planned Taxation 
can result in 


MORE MONEY 
| FOR ALL 


A Research Study 
for the Committee 
for Economic 
Development 


Provides a _ detailed 
and comprehensive an- 
alysis of postwar tax 
problems, for business 
executives, economists, 
legislators, government 
tax-planning boards 
and all others inter- 
ested in postwar living 
standards Prepared 
for the Committee for 
Economic Development 
by adistinguished econ- 
omist and tax author- 
ity, this sound, documented study develops recom- 
mendations for a postwar tax system which will 
increase production and consumption, conserve 
natural and human resources, and encourage 
saving and investment 


Just Published 


POSTWAR TAXATION 
ECONOMIC "PROBLEMS 


By HAROLD M. GROVES 
Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin 
432 pages, numerous charts, 
diagrams and tables, $4.50 


A CONTINUATION and expansion of 
the author's earlier book, Production, 
Jobs, and Taxes, this present report offers 
a more comprehensive treatment of the 
subject, with additional evidence for the 
conclusions arrived at, and a critical 
analysis of several proposed tax systems. 
It summarizes and defines all the qualifica- 
tions essential for postwar taxes in a long- 
run national program dedicated to the in- 
terests of all groups. 


Provides a thorough appraisal of federal postwar 
taxes and their effects on business and industry, 

vernment fiscal policy, state and local taxation 
tearing in mind postwar revenue needs, the re- 
ort includes quantitative estimates of income tax 
yields under varying conditions of national in- 

me, rates, and exemption, together with a critical 
evaluation and rating of various proposed systems. 


A few of the topics covered 


Integration of Federal Corporate and Personal Taxes: 
integration and the Treatment of Undistributed Profits; 
Excess-profits Taxes, Monopoly, and Small Business; 
Further Problems of Selecting and Applying a Business 
Tax: Problems of the Business Income-tax Base; Special 
Excises and General Sales Taxes: Incentive Taxation; 
State and Local Taxes and Their Bearing on Production. 


10 DAYS" FREE EXAMINATION 
Mail coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St.. N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


Send me Groves—Postwar Taxation and Economic Prob 
lems for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I 
“ i send $4.50, plus few cents postage, or return book 
postpaid (Vostage paid on cash orders 
Na 
Ad 
‘ and Sta 
‘ MF uc ccccccseccaccdesseescnedbedetccctsd seen 
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observed that strikes and lockouts may 
be a necessary prelude to an era of peace, 
because they teach each of the con- 
testants how far the other may be 
pushed. 

e Mutual Respect—As a result of the 16- 
week strike, General Motors and 
C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers can’t 
avoid having a respect for each other's 
stubbornness—a respect which must nec- 
essarily help to avoid another such en- 
counter. How much that will weigh 
against provocations which will inevi- 
tably arise, no one can say. But it’s an 
item for the credit side of the ledger. 

Also out of the strikes, or some of the 
biggest of them, come terms fixing the 
nature and extent of “union security,” 
always a bitterly controversial issue, 
through action by the parties themselves 
and not by government directive (page 
98). 
eA Direct Interest—General Motors, 
General Electric, the telephone com- 
panies, and other employers, and the 
unions with which they deal have now 
a direct interest in making these here- 
tofore irksome contract provisions work 
—an interest which comes from being 
their joint creators. 

In some cases, negotiators addressed 

themselves to other troublesome issues 
—seniority, company security, the num- 
ber of permissible union committeemen, 
vacations, holidays, etc.—but for the 
most part the bargaining that went on 
was confined to wages because the con- 
troversies began as the unions invoked 
wage-reopening clauses in their con- 
tracts. 
e Patterns Persist—Except for Ford, 
where a small beginning was made in 
achieving the company’s announced ob- 
jective of attaining full company secur- 
ity against irresponsible rank-and-file ac- 
tion (BW—Mar.2'46,p96), there were 
no notable changes in familiar nonwage 
contractual patterns. Labor and manage- 
ment will have another year of attempt- 
ing to make the old clauses work more 
smoothly. 

And certainly not the least of the im- 

ponderabie benefits which may accrue 
from the postwar strike rash—although 
this remains to be proved orft—is the 
lesson the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment should have learned about its 
inability to contribute much except 
added complications to settling a peace- 
time labor dispute. 
e A Milestone—If Washington has be- 
gun to open its eyes to the fact that 
no real stability can be achieved on the 
labor front until the parties are left to 
depend only on their own resources, a 
future judgment may be that the mil- 
lions of man-days which went into 
strikes helped erect a milestone of prog- 
ress. 

Then, too, those who take their dem- 
ocratic citizenship seriously will be 
heartened by the knowledge that we 


Pay Won vs. Pay Lo 


Here is a table which s 
cording to percentage of » 
crease won, the number of 4 
hour weeks that a strikc 
work to make up for on 
loss of pay at the prestrik 


% Weeks N 
Wage To Offset 
Gain Week | 
5 20 
10 10 ugg 
15 6.( 
16.5 6. 
20 5 
25 4 
30 3.3 
From the fourth line of th 


table, General Motors strikers 
find that their 16-week stni\ 
which ended last week with 
184¢ wage boost (about 16.5 
will require them to work 9° 
(6.06 times 16) weeks at the |S‘ 
hourly increase to make up the: 
total strike loss. 
@ They must work 270 wecks a 
the new rate to make up for the 
loss in pay they suffered 
weeks by refusing G.M.’s origina finish 
offer of a 10% wage increase 
Even if, after 16 weeks, they ha 
gained their objective of a 3 
pay boost they would have had 
work 88 weeks to offset what the ge. 
could have had without strik 
by accepting G.M.’s 10% offer frer | 
That is the way statisticians s 


n 


the G.M. walkout, and why man lean 
in management tend to minimiz an p 
the gains won by unions. 

e Actually, however, the figure Bull i 
by themselves do not tell the 

whole story. Much of G.M.’s lost nage 
time—and the workers’—is going ts §$ 


to be made up by overtime wor brigk 
during the months ahead, at pr 
mium pay. The effect of st 
undetermined inequity adjust Co: 
ments and “‘fringe’’ increases 

all, about one cent an hour ad 
tional) must be considered. Anda #0 ac 
the United Auto Workers (C.1.0 act 1 
maintain, strik 


was quick to | njec 
issues did not involve wages alo 

Once the strike die was cast. t! br pa 
walkout became a test of strenzt! he : 


to determine whether U.A.\\ 
could continue as an important 
power in G.M. plants. ; 
e More significant to manage tials 
ment, however, was the fact that Hiplea: 
G.M.’s settlement with the u wr 
provides for reopening of 
wage clause after one year. A! 
that time the increased rate b 
comes the base for union demar« 
for new wage raises. And s 
goes on, progressively. 


infor 
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Desirable properties 
uggest uses for GEON raw matcrials 
mn every industry 


* 


HAT clothesline in the picture is some- 
thing new. It consists of a flexible rope or 
netal core, covered with one of the GEON 
olyvinyl materials. It has certain definite 
dvantages over conventional clotheslines— 
ll of which can be translated into improved 
inished products in literally every industry 
nd in the home. 


For example, the clothesline is practically 
ge-proof—resists the effects of sun, rain, light, 
heat, cold. It won’t crack or get gummy even 
fter prolonged exposure to weather. It’s easily 
leaned with a damp cloth—no dirt or grime 
an penetrate it. It’s mildew-proof—fungi can’t 
nter the surface. It will wear indefinitely— 
bull it around hooks thousands of times—no 
nagging, no breaking of the tough coating. 
t's smooth, flexible, easy to handle. It’s 
brightly colored for high visibility and 
ttractive appearance. 


Consider those properties—plus others such 
us excellent electrical properties and resistance 
0 acids, oils, and chemicals—in light of the 
act that GEON can be extruded, pressure or 
njection molded, used as coatings for fabric 
br paper, calendered or cast into sheet or film. 
he number of established and potential applica- 
tions in every field is literally limitless. For more 
information about GEON polyvinyl raw mate- 
rials or for help with specific applications, 
please write Dept. B-3, B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, O. 


e'll hang our story on a clothesline 


ee! 


Here are a few applications 


for GEON suggested by 


the clothesline 


Textile coatings for rainwear, 
awnings, industrial aprons. 


Calendered, embossed sheet for 
upholstery and luggage. 


Calendered or molded sheet for 
flooring, shoe soles, shower 


mats. 


Paper coatings or film for pack- 
aging, wall covering. 


Extruded wire and cable insula- 
tion. 


3. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
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Security 


This year will witness an effort to 
handle m a new way what has al- 
ways been the most hotly contested 
issue in U.S. labor relations. That 
issue grows out of the feeling of in- 
security unions have in the environ- 
ment of American industry. Early ex- 
perience of employer antagonism 
and precarious community suffrance 
have given unions here a preoccupa- 
tion with the elemental problem of 
survival that is shared by no other 
labor movement in the world. 

It may be contended that the fears 
of labor leaders that their organiza- 
tions will be stamped out represent 
an occupational neurosis which feeds 
on the dead past and not on con- 
temporary facts. But as any psychol- 
ogist would be quick to point out, 
“infantile” impressions—thus, the 
experience of the labor movement in 
its early years as an institution—can 
provide the strongest of all be- 
havior motivations. And the student 
of individual and institutional be- 
havior would expect that acts flow- 
ing from such distant springs would, 
as 4 matter of course, partake of the 
irrational. Such clinical theory is 
daily translated into practice in the 
charged atmosphere of the confer- 
ence room where management, fail- 
ing to understand the basis for labor’s 
insistence on “security” in the pres- 
ent-day social and political climate, 
reacts with almost equal irrationality. 


M. of M. 


The unions’ aspiration for secur- 
ity is satisfied with the establishment 
of the all-union shop, under which 
every employee must belong to the 
union as a condition of employment. 
his secures the organization against 
employer encouragement of non- 
unionists and against defections in 
its own ranks. For reasons they take 

be cogent, the large majority of 
employers have refused to — the 
union shop and a number of compro- 
mises have been devised. 

Of all the compromises, the war- 
born maintenance of membership 
has been the most widely adopted. 
But its acceptance must be distin- 
guished from its adoption. Em- 
ployers find it only slightly less dis- 
tasteful than the union shop and 
have agreed to it only hoon gov- 
ernment insistence or to avert the 
union shop. Unions, too, do not 


accept it as an adequate satisfaction 
of their security need, regarding 
rather as a half-way house to be de- 
fended only because it can provide 
the base from which it will be easier 
to reach the real objective. 


Voluntary 


Expert opinion is about equally 
divided over whether there will eve: 
be an all-out, showdown battle on 
union security. There are those who 
hold that a knock-down, drag-out 
fight over whether m. of m. is to be 
come the union shop or is to be 
reduced to simple union recognition 
may be deferred but not averted. 
They are balanced by those who hold 
that the expedient—already showing 
a tendency to stubborn perseverancc 
after its wartime need no longer ex 
ists—will develop increasingly tena 
cious roots and will be removed from 
the area of dispute. 

Both views claim to be fortified by 
what happened in the General Mo- 
tors strike. The clash over union se- 
curity—m. of m.—certainly protracted 
that strike. The company wanted it 
out of the contract. But the final 
settlement, while eliminating the 
standard m. of m. form, provides a 
degree of union security just about 
equal to that provided before. Al- 
though both sides. claim it leaves 
them better off, the real gain may 
be that here is a union security com- 
promise worked out in a strike test 
of strength by the contending parties 
themselves and not imposed on them 
by an outside agency, 


M. of D. 


In the new G.M. contract, every 
employee whose name is presented 
to the company by the union will— 
unless within five’ days he takes the 
initiative of divorcing himself from 
the union—have union dues and 
assessments checked out of his pay 
envelope for two years whether he 
changes his mind about the union in 
the meantime or not. He doesn’t 
have to be a union member and 
the union can’t have him fired for 
failing in any membership duties. In 
G.M., union security will be main- 
tenance of dues, rather than m. of m. 

That freely negotiated variant on 
the m. of m. pattern may prove to be 
an effective enough compromise to 
offer something of a terminal point 
in the hoary security controversy. 
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have come through a capit 
tle of national scope and 


dented dimensions with less yi] y, 

and injury to life and propert. thay , 

exacted in many single mino strik. 

decade ago. . 

e Evidence of Stability—In  ., jf 

other countries in the world could 

most two million workers m4 

picket line at one time witho: ¢ shaj; 

the prevailing system of gove iment 

its foundations. Even here 4. recey q 


as a year ago not many woul: haye 
caped being acutely apprehen. ve aly 
the amount of violence that \ould} 
expected in industry strikebound 
such a scale. In its strike condiict, if) 
in its collective bargaining processes, { 
nation shows signs of growing stabili 
here will not be so much apprcheny 
at the contemplation of anothier lay 
crisis. 

If the answers to management's qu 
tions about what the strikes achied 
tend to be vague, no less equivocal ; 
swers are to be found for what by 
management and labor together wond 
about most: What is going to happy 
next? 
e A Series of Truces—The chain react; 
which started last September with 
walkout in the Northwest lumber cay 
(BW—Sep.29'45,p98) and a_ natio: 
strike in oil (BW-—Sep.29’45,p| 
ended in a series of truces. There y 
no final settlements, and none were 
tempted, of wages, hours, conditio 
employment, and other matters whic 
provide fuel for the labor-manage: 
fires. Most of the truces will last a yc 
then the arguments begin again 
servers expect some strikes, but not! 
like the 1945-1946 outburst. 

A year hence, management’s bargii 
ing latitude may be expanded; less o 
ous price ceilings will increase its i 
est in continued production; its = 
position in a period of full product 
may be better; the forces of compe! 
tion will be more in evidence. Lal 
with a prosperous, normal year be! 
it, won’t have accumulated the tens 
it had to work off this time; its lea 
will feel their organizations stex 
more secure, having ridden successt 
over the war-end bump. These arc t 
reasons for optimism. 

e Barring These—1'wo possibilitics | 
darken the outlook, however. These 
(1) a sharp rise in the cost 
which will induce the unions to demar 
inordinate wage boosts in 1947; and 1 
a further deterioration of our relation 
with Russia which will, as in the pen 
of the Stalin-Hitler pact, induce 
Communist-led unions to use strikes! 
a political weapon for industria! si 


tage. 
Barring these two developments. th 
is good reason for believing that 4% Fa 
worst is now well over for a good whi 
to come. Int 
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Barco Flexible Joints provide a compensating action through 
every angle for fluid-conveyor systems on land, on sea and in the 
air. Shocks, strains, vibration, expansion and contraction are 
cushioned and absorbed, thus counteracting their injurious effect 


on pipes. For over 30 years Barco has anticipated the changing 


needs of industry and transportation, developing a full line to 
meet every need. Complete engineering information on request. 
Barco Manufacturing Company, Not Inc., 1830 Winnemac Ave., 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Not just a swivel joint 
FLEX IBLE JOIN TS ...but a combination of 
a swivel and ball joint 
with rotary motion 
and responsive move- 


ment through every angle, 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


In Canada: The Holden Co., Lid., Montreal, Caneda “MOVE IN DIRECTION” 


ee 


Tee, 
Ayow mecé Manpower can you save 
with a WHITING CRANE? 


Where Whiting Cranes are installed 
to replace ordinary methods of handling 
materials, two-thirds of the manpower is 
frequently saved. In addition, working condi- 
tions are improved... efficiency is increased 
...and operating costs are lowered. 

The savings possible in your particular 
operations are best determined by engineers 
experienced in all types of ma- 


terials-handling problems. 


Whiting engineers have 
gained this experience 
through Whiting’s 
sixty years of service 
to industry. They are 
qualified to analyze 
your individual re- 
quirements, and de- 
sign the equipment 
best suited to your 
needs. Write for in- 
formation. Whiting 
Corporation, 15661 
Lathrop Avenue, 
Harvey, Illinois. 


Offices in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, De- 
trot. Los Angeles, 
New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pitts- 
burch, St. Louds, 
and Washington, 
D.C. Agents in 
other prince ipal 
cities. Canadian 
Swhsidiary: Whit- 


(Comada) Lede Overhead 
oronto, Ontario, ® 
Traveling 
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Tugboats Idle 


Philadelphia o; erate 
get tough and close ip sh 
as workers strike for sixth 
since September. 


l'ugboat workers in Phila 
no sooner returned to their 
cember than waterfront scut 
gan predicting another walk It 
no surprise then when it can 
at the instigation of John 
catch-all District 50, United \ 
Workers. 

But no one seemed prepa 
stand of the eight major compy 
affected. ‘They announced tha 
strikes since September were t 

There would be no resumptic 
ations, they declared, until ‘ 
its house in order.”” Further 
attendance by them at meetings q 
by U. S. Conciliator Willi 
would be only out of courtesy t 
e Closed Down Tight—As_ proo 
their toughness was more than ti 
operators ordered fires dropp 
42 tugs, instead of keeping up 
hope of an early settlement, a 
fore. Canvas was put over smokest 
and machinery. One company v 
far as to spotweld doors in 
avoid a repetition of the thefts 
equipment it suffered last time 

If the union had hoped to p 
citywide tie-up comparable to t 
New York recently, it missed t 
badly. There is little light 
Philadelphia; most piers have 
cilities. A few vessels were diy 
other East Coast ports the first t 
davs, but the majority came a 
uled, some a trifle late, due to w 
dock with the tide—much to ¢ 
comfort of insurance companics. $ 
carrying relief cargoes were hai 
Navy tugs, while Pennsylvania R 
Atlantic Refining Co. used theu 
Hardest hit was Gulf Oil Corp 
Schuylkill River refinery location 1 
the use of tugs practically im 
ror it. 

e Dispute Over Time Off—Dist: 
United Harbor Workers and 
owners were only one clause ; 
negotiations for a contract cove! 
licensed personnel, such as dech 
firemen. and cooks, when the \ 
took place. 

This item dealt with doub 
boats, those operating around th 
on long hauls. The union want 
days off per month with pay in 
overtime after 16 hours. The 
nies said they could take the ti 
at their own expense. Owners’ off 
a 30.5% pay increase was wnacc 
to the union. 
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ERMANENT MAGNETS 


MAY it BETTER 


wf 
< 


AGNETS HAVE CHANGED (SU SINCE THE “HORSESHOE” 


Permanent magnets have advanced in design rap- 
dly in recent years since the familiar “horseshoe” 
pe to myriads of modern shapes and sizes, rang- 
g in weight from 1/450 ounce to 110 pounds. 
hey are now more compact in design because 
ey are made of new materials of increased strength 
ad efficiency. 

Modern magnets pictured above contribute their 
henomenal properties to the benefit of science and 
dustry in a wide number of uses: in such instru- 
ents as seismographs, ammeters, voltameters, 
alvanometers, wattmeters, speedometers and ta- 
hometers; in magnetos, generators and motors. 
Others are used in packingless drives, magnetic 
lls and holding devices for moving and holding 


metal parts in production lines. New uses are being 
discovered every day in the expanding field of elec- 
tronics. The use of permanent magnets may improve 
your product or simplify an operation in your plant. 

The Indiana Steel Products Company has made 
over 24,000 different applications of magnets for 
all branches of industry and science. It is the larg- 
est manufacturer of permanent magnets. Our engi- 
neering department is fully staffed with experienced 
specialists, who welcome the opportunity to con- 
sult with you on the use and application of per- 
manent magnets in your industry. For new tech- 
nical manual on the use and application of perma- 
nent magnets, please write for our “Permanent 
Magnet Manual Number 3.” 


Producers of “PACKAGED ENERGY” 


** THE INDIANA STEEL 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


PRODUCTS COMPANY « «- - 


SPECIALISTS IN PERMANENT MAGNETS SINCE 1910 


© 1946, The Indiana Stee! Products Co 


HIGH PRODUCTION—HYDRAULIC 
JUICE PRESSES 


MODEL No. 5 WITH TWO LOADING EXTENSIONS 


Famous for high production capacity, Farquhar Juice Presses are 
used by many processors. You, too, will find in Farquhar Juice 
Presses the size and model to meet your requirements no matter 
how varied they are. Shown above is one of the numerous models 
and sizes that Farquhar builds. It has a cider capacity of 15000 
gallons per ten hour day and is available with two loading exten- 
sions as indicated or with transfer car system. 


New Portable Hi-Pressure 
CLEANING UNIT 


This new Farquhar Cleaning Unit 
provides a 300 to 500 lb. spray of 
hot or cold water or solution that 
literally knocks residue from cracks 
or smooth surfaces of floors, walls, 
food processing tanks, extractors, 
etc. Saves time, saves labor and 
solves your cleaning problems. 


Write Farquhar today for complete details. 


Specialists, in ice Industries Since1856 


MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS ° Tat PRODUCTION PRESSES 


SPECIAL MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 
NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


A.B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


401 DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Strike Holdover 


The march back to work; 
delayed in certain industries } 
outlook brightens. One sore sog 
is nonferrous metals field 


Although nearly 600,000 » 

were on strike at midweek, the ati, 
labor outlook generally was bri; 
it had been in months, distai)! 
(page 94) notwithstanding. Of 
of industry-wide walkouts wh 
plagued the nation, only on 
nonferrous metals industry—w 
unbroken. 
e Delayed Reopening—Genera! \\ot,, 
200,000 employees continued 
spite a contract negotiated last ya 
(BW—Mar.16'46,p17). After a numb 
of C.1.O. United Auto Workers oq 
unions exercised their right to conti 
strikes until local grievances have be, 
settled, G.M. retaliated by announce 
it would refuse to open any plants un 
U.A.W. was prepared to order works 
sumed in all of G.M.’s operations. | 
cluded in U.A.W. groups voting to s 
on strike were locals at G.M.’s elect 
motive diesel plant at La Grange, || 
with 10,000 members, and at the Bu 
plant in Flint, Mich., where U.A\ 
claims 15,000 members. 

All together, 24 locals with 5 
members rejected an immediat 
to work. 

e Steel Holdouts—Second largest ¢ 
tinuing strike was in the steel i 
where a back-to-work movement st 
a month ago with an 184¢ wage bo 
(BW—Feb.23'46,p96). Of an orig 
700,000 C.I.O. steelworkers, 15! 
were still on strike this week in fal 
ing plants. Union demands are f 
same hourly raise given to worker 
basic steel plants and to 200,000 « 
steel fabricating workers. 

Employers are demanding ass 
of price increases sufficient to « 
$5-a-ton increase in steel prices 
labor’s new wage demands. 

e Westinghouse Electric—Nego! 

to end the two-month strike of ~ 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. em 
were spurred by the settlement 1 
last week between General Elect 
the C.1.O. electrical workers on an | 
hourly pay boost. Picket line ten 
eased at Westinghouse plants (B\' 
Mar.9’46,p80) as the compan 
mitted to the union a 25-page wage 
crease offer which fell short of \ 
the union had won from G.E. A 
Westinghouse asked for a num)x 
contract changes. The union 1 
the offer, but groundwork was | 
further negotiations. 

e Farm Equipment—Concerm 0\ 
prospects of impaired agricultur 
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In every plant they hide, these invisible trouble 
makers, the mysterious cause of breakdowns, 
tie-ups and product failures—keeping volume 
down, forcing costs up. They are the pale ghosts 
of industry, the slinking shadows that bring gray 
hairs to the heads of Management. 

Instruments by Brown are now engaged in 
an all-out campaign to drive these trouble- 
some “IGs” out of existence, with the Brown 
ElectroniK Potentiometer, providing Brown 
Continuous Balance Control. In a multitude of 
industrial processes, products can be held true 
to type or formula, volume can be speeded and 


INDUSTRIAL 


S— GREMINS 


costs trimmed by the uncanny ability of the 
“moving fingers” of Instruments by Brown to 
detect and anticipate production leaks and faults, 
and then to correct them, electronically. 

A phone call or letter giving the kind of 
product you manufacture, or intend to manu- 
facture, will bring you the advice and suggestions 
of Brown engineers, definitely related to your 
specific production problem. 

THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 
a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, 4525 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, 
Pennsylvania. Offices in all principal cities. 


FOR YOU... If you are not receiving “INSTRUMENTATION,” the 


Brown quarterly magazine presenting case histories of control problems now 


being solved for industry, have your secretary send for it. No obligation. 


INSTRUMENTS BY BROWN CONTROLS By 
Honeywell 


ee 
i A Notice “ 
Who Wish to Obtain a Loan “ 


’ lin 
| — Of Twenty-Five Dollars : z 
ae fe 
has been Kept from work by th. other 
strike. aoe tter 
chee Sneat ; 1 who wishes to ny 
bene 


ie 
t 


- \ = * = ‘Main Office Cleveland Avene e 
\S y, and sign a nin ‘non-intere<: ke w 
bearing note. Yeeeah be Mi 
“Be Sure t Bring Your Badge for Identificatic- The N 


RETURNING A SOFT ANSWHge 


When Timken Roller Bearing C — 
strikebound for eight weeks by C10 ere 
steelworkers, offered $25, interest ws 
free, 90-day loans to its 14,00) id Adop 
employees (above), 2,500 of them rqm™pprove 
sponded and took home $62.5()/) t wi 
help tide them over final days of thay goa 
walkout. Timken’s strike relict plagijipyar¢ 
age 1 was a goodwill gesture to sootlic ten 4 nat 

Ready Adaptability to Specialized | ers sited by a series of sii = 
‘a S ou mass picket lines. Earlier Timke 
Needs is Another Needle Bearing Feature had offered rewards for convicti 
anyone molesting workers in its struc Accey 


plants, and had taken court action (qs boa 
bar use by the union of massed pick 


Major design changes are seldom necessary to gain all the 


advantages of anti-friction Needle Bearings. The Needle ; ; * und | 
Bearing principle of a full-complement of small diameter ets to block a budding back-to-woll. ai 
needle rollers which gives increased load capacity and movement among the employccs. [ents } 
longer service life is widely applicable, And the Torrington mn of 1 
line includes a type and size that is engineered to meet npire, 
virtually every requirement of modern space-plus-weight- duction eased somewhat as Internationdiarged 
saving designs. Harvester offered an immediate genes] pro 
Thousands of outstandingly successful applications have bets Aten cer of 18¢ an hour—a Nee 
recommended one month ago b The 


been made where only slight modifications of existing 
designs and shop practice have enabled manufacturers 
to improve product efficiency—and often with resulting 
cost Savings. 


presidential fact-finding panel—if 30. 
C.1.0. farm equipment workers will 
turn to work and settle other difference 


ssn. of 
bt Coa 
dead 


ate . : in further bargaining. The union dfs SUS] 
_ Let us give you more details on some of these applica- ready had accepted the panel propolllates fc 
tions in your own field. Full technical data and many of the 18¢ increase, but had been presi pI 
applications are given in the Torrington Needle Bearing ing demands for the continuation Gikers 
Catalog No. 32, available upon request. And our engineer- maintenance-of-membership and ot! ttleme 
ing staff will be glad to give every assistance in the layout concessions which had been won |! stions 
of specific Needle Bearing applications designed to meet wartime -contracts. On 1 


Jour Sequasements. e Other Instances—Other farm 


ment strikes continued at the J. | Ci 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Co., and at Allis-Chalmers’ LaPor 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND 


—_ ie - Ind.) plant. 
ff All Principal I 
peat . — Another Allis-Chalmers strike Wier hoy 


, threatened at Milwaukee, Wis., whet 
TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS workers balloted for a strike 5,204 
but stayed on the job to comply wi 
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ke requirements of the Wisconsin 
One strike, at the Oliver Corp., 
ded. 
Brass, Copper, and Lead—In the non- 
ous metals field, where strikes were 
pling brass, copper, and lead produc- 
oD, 35.000 members of C.1.0.’s Mine, 
ij] & Smelter Workers union were 
ie in plants in 15 states. C.1.O. electri 
» were on strike in a number 
other plants. Again, it was as much a 
utter of adjustments im pricing as of 
hor differences which kept major in- 
ystrial plants shut down at an esti 
ted cost of 60% of normal produc- 


pn. 

The industry-wide stature of the 
‘ke was lessened somewhat by a Sco- 
] Mfg. Co. brass settlement, with 
sé hourly boosts for +,300 strikers. 
The Machinists—Scattered machinists’ 
ikes (including 7,000 still out in the 
ble & Towne marathon at Stamford, 
on., and 5,000 out in three minor 
rikes in Cleveland) were continuing. 
ut the biggest, which had tied up 55,- 
( San Francisco Bay workers for +4 
onths, ended with pay increases 
junting to 174¢ for machine shop 
iployees and 18¢ hourly for shipyard 
orkers. 

\doption of the 18¢ hourly raise re- 
proved for shipyards (BW —Mar.2’46, 
00) enabled other West Coast em 
wers to avert threatened strikes of 
000 A.F.L. shipbuilders. C.1.O. 
ipyard workers, who also had warned 
: nationwide strike, were settling for 
¢ same amount. 


§ DISPUTE ENDS 


\cceptance of a tripartite fact-find- 
g board’s wage recommendations in 
be Pennsylvania and Central Grey- 
und Lines dispute with A.F.L. driv 
‘, maintenance employees, and ticket 
rents has cleared the way for resump- 
nm of normal contract relations. A new 
npire, to be paid an annual salary 
barged equally to companies and union, 
ll probably be designated to handle 
ture disputes. 

The A.F.L. union, Amalgamated 
ssn. of Street Electric Railway & Mo- 
b Coach Employees, struck Nov. | in 
deadlock over wage issues. Bus service 
as suspended in 18 eastern and central 
ites for two months, until (BW —Jan. 
+6,.»100) the union ordered its 4,000 
tikers back on the job pending a 
ttlement either through direct nego- 
itions or by fact-finding. 

On Feb. 21 the Greyhound panel 
commended that union and com- 
nies agree to a new contract which 
ould raise wages approximately 14% 
drivers, retroactive to Jan. 5, and 13¢ 
t hour for terminal and maintenance 
plovees, retroactive to Mar. 16 
hen a 40-hour week went into effect. 


nder the new scale, drivers in the 
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MORE PAPER PRODUCTS 
THROUGH TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Extensive research and wartime discoveries and develop- 
ments are resulting in the appearance of more and better 
paper products than ever before. Wet-strength wrappings, 
tarpaulins and new washable wall papers are among the 
many interesting examples. 

This ever-widening market for paper products calls 
for more and more efficiency and economy in paper 
production...and these are among the many reasons 
for the extensive use of sturdy, efficient Torrington 
Bearings in many machines of the paper industry, such 
as the heavy, high speed rolls of presses and calenders. 
Torrington Bearings also provide smooth, trouble-free 
operation in the oil, steel, construction and other heavy- 
duty industries, and make possible economies in pro- 
duction by minimizing power and maintenance costs. 

Designing and manufacturing large, custom-built bear- 
ings for out-of-the-ordinary applications is a regular 
function of Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division. Long 
years of specializing along these lines provide us with 
the know-how necessary to help solve your friction prob- 
lems, whether routine or unusual. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA + TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER + STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER 
NEEDLE «+ BALL 
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eastern division will be paid 5.6¢ a mile 
and in the western division 5.5¢ a mile. 
(he union had asked 5.75¢ a mile for 
drivers in both divisions. 

Maintenance employees will receive 
a maximum rate of $1.40 an hour and 
employees im major terminals will have 
a $1.29-an-hour rate. In addition, ticket 
agents’ wages may be augmented by 
commissions on travel insurance poli- 
cies, and drivers may earn as much as 
19% by “extras” for duties other than 
actual bus driving with passengers 
aboard. 


WHEN IS A STRIKER? 


The Michigan Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission is considering 
whether to pay jobless benefits to Gen- 
eral Motors strikers for idle time be- 
tween ratification of their new contract 
(BW—Mar.16'46,p17) and their actual 
retum to work. Michigan laws bar 
strikers from benefits. 


the United Auto Workers 
pealed to the compensation 
to authorize benefits from \ 
the strike was settled. 

The company opposed 
thorization on the grounds t 
still are unemployed as a « 
of their labor dispute. The 
of the request to G.M. lies 
that substantial compensatic 


While a few G.M. plants reopened would reduce its credits in tl 
a week ago, none with full forces, most less fund reserves. This n 
will not be in operation until next week. G.M. into a higher tax bra 
As soon as this situation was indicated, Michigan’s merit rating syst 


First the Fireworks, Then Real Work on Mine Contract 


Conciliator John Steelman, Ezra Van Horn, and John 
L.. Lewis (left to right). U.M.W. was awarded a union 
shop in captive mines and a $1-a-day increase in wages. 


Lewis, Van Horn, and Charles O'Neill, who settled 
for more vacation pay and “fringe” raises for U.M.W. 
(above), for $1.30-a-day portal-to-portal pay (below). 


Bituminous coal mine wage negotiations throug!) the 
years have taken on a tradition of their own. Annual] 
there are gruff demands—differing only in bare details- 
from John L. Lewis for his United Mine Workers: out 
right rejections from soft coal mine operators; strike 
threats and action; and eventual bargaining ending wit! 
agreements that give U.M.W. a large part of what 
after. 

Key figures in the annual drama show little change 
Currently (below), as in 1941, 1943,-and 1945, and tl 
years before and between, top brass at negotiating confer 
ences are (left to right) Ezra Van Horn, presiding offic 
and chairman of the operators’ bargaining committe 
the conference secretary, Thomas Kennedy, secret 
treasurer of the U.M.W.; John L. Lewis, spokesman { 
the miners; and Charles O'Neill, who talks tough for t! 
operators. 

O'Neill let go with his usual double-barreled attack t 
week against U.M.W. and its 1946 program (BW -Ma 
16’46,p102), then countered with operators’ demands for 
(1) a union guarantee against wildcat strikes and pr 
duction slowdowns; (2) redefinition of vacation 
qualifications; (3) elimination of pay for lunch per 
and (4) substitution of eight hours for present 
hours a day, and 40 hours for present 35 hours a \ 
as the starting point for overtime payments fot 
miners. 

Lewis said U.M.W. would meet operators half-\ 
on the guarantee against wildcat strikes, told the b 
“we'll negotiate with you from here out.” 

Then, with the tub-thumping preliminaries over, neg 
tiators went into closed bargaining sessions, getting dow: 
to concrets dollar-and-cents terms, to direct issues of hour 
and working conditions (including a royalty plan for 
union welfare fund), and—heatedly—to the matter oi 
foreman unionization (BW —Mar.16'46,p100). 
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New Agricultural 


SPRAY HOSE 


Insects ave a $2,000,000,000 appetite. 

That’s the toll they take from farmers each year... 
enough to pay for all the war-time scientific develop- 
ments in atomic energy. 

ee the farmer isn’t renga? a ee made with 70% stronger 
are the county agents, the agricultural scientists and the 
men in laboratories like our on U.S. “USTEX” YARN 

New and better aids for farmers flow from our scien- 
tists: Hose of many kinds, electrical wires, belting, Anewkind of hose—"U.S.” Matchless 800 
milking-machine inflations. Each is serving through Spray Hose. Made with “Ustex” yarn— 
science in its special task. Each is an example of engi- TOS stanyey Rims anieaiet eaten yar 
neered rubber, which means rubber of just the right com- Reni, a eae 
pounds, physical properties and design. severest service. 

“Serving through science” —the aim of all *‘U.S.” En- 
gineered Rubber Products—lightens the task of men 
serving you. Helping them helps you to enjoy more and 
better food. 


An exclusive “U.S.” Development 


Listen to Science Looks Forward’ —new series of talks by the 

great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Symphony A 

Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. Sewing Dh rough Sctence 
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NITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS . ROCKEFELLER CENTER . NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


KAYDUN 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


More and Beller 
Crankshafls 


KAYDON TAPER 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
24.500” x 28.875” 
x 1.812” USED ON 
WICKES BROTHERS 
CH.4 AUTOMATIC 
CENTER DRIVE TYPE 
CRANKSHAFT 
LATHES. 


HE turning of main line bearings on 8- 

throw automobile crankshafts is a “tick- 
lish” high-precision job. Wickes Brothers 
Automatic Crankshaft Lathes turn out these 
crankshafts in mass production with abso- 
lute uniformity of precision. 


There can be no compromise in quality of 
bearings for Wickes Brothers machine tools. 
KAYDON Thin Cross Section TAPER Roller 
Bearings, used in the center drive housing, 
reduce friction, assure smooth operation, 
and help maintain unfailing precision in 
the operation of these lathes. 


In many industries KAYDON is helping engi- 


neers “make dreams come true” in new 
machines that produce more and better 


products. 
a 


Counsel in confidence with KAYDON. Capac- 
ity now available for all sizes and types of 


KAYDON Bearings . . 


controlled heat treating, precision heat 


. and for atmospheric 


treating, salt-bath and sub-zero condition- 
ing and treatment, microscopy, physical 


testing and metallurgical laboratory services. 


KAYDON ae of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller + Taper Roller 
~~ Ball Radial + Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial + Roller Thrust 


~- KNOON cae 
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quire the company to pay 
ments to restore its reserve | 
Precedent favered the un 
»ast the commission has hek 
ts begin when a local uni 
settlement. If it still takes 
ex-strikers in G.M. plants y 
the new contract last wee} 
draw compensation from 
Mar. 18, until make-ready 
plete their work and product 
nel are summoned back into t 


LEGAL MUFFLER 


Labor unions in recent w 
made liberal use of loudspeak« 
their message from restrict 
lines, and many have adopte< 
text of parades for circumvent 
bans on mass picketing (B\\-\ 
9’46,p80). Bloomfield (N. J.) 
workers, for instance, read tl 
tutional Bill of Rights over 
speaker system after sheriff's o! 
voked an old riot act to br 
demonstration. 

When the Burbank (Calif.) ( 
Council began debate recentl; 
ordinances, one regulating para 
the city, the other imposing 
strictions on the use of sound t 
labor’s opposition was quick ai 
The council, harried by coi 
against union ad libbing from 
trucks during the Warner Bros 
strike riots (BW—Oct.13'45 
passed the controls over labor’s ; 

As an aftermath, three Pow« 
els and movie starlets, garbed in m 
ing and wearing black veils, 
floral wreath on the council tal 
toned “In memoriam to equal rg) 
and “The end of Democracy in bu 
bank.” The council was unmoved 


CITY DENIES CHECKOFF 


Since last October, one C.1.O. an 
two A.F.L. unions have been fight 
for a Los Angeles city ordinance pe 
mitting deductions of their dues f: 
city employees’ pay checks. |! 
affected would be A.F.L. police and fi 
men and C.1.O. municipal worker 

The issue was hotly contested in 
city council in debate verging on bi 
until Feb. 26, when it passe: 
went to Mayor Fletcher Bowron. Att 
the legal ten-day consideration, 
mayor vetoed it, on the ground that 
would amount to official city recog 
tion of a police union, and he maint 
that no Los Angeles police officer sh 
be a member of any labor union. La 
leaders promptly renewed the battle 

The city checkoff was also opposed 
the ground that it might cost $10. 
a year for additional accounting. } 
proponents pointed out that tod 
employees pay in this way for insurane 
medical service, other things. 


SIN 
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sINESS WEEK Tension over Iran remains at fever heat but—aside from this—inier- 
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national issues have cooled slightly during the week. 


As a result, most serious observers expect fireworks but no breakdown 
of the UNO Security Council which begins momentous sessions in New York 
on Mar. 25 (page 15). 


Actually, the crisis has not passed. 


Moscow may continue to play the bull in the international China shop. 

And Washington may continue the diplomatic fumbling which has 
marred much of this Administration’s foreign policy. 

Nevertheless, the letup in international backbiting during the last few 
days indicates that Moscow, as well as London and Washington, is belatedly 
sobered by the prospect that the whole concept of the United Nations will be 
lost if the conference fails. 


a 
Don’t overlook a series of tremendously significant, long-range economic 
maneuvers quietly being pushed by the U.S.S.R. behind the current smoke- 
screen of international diplomatic clashes. 


They are of vital importance whether Moscow becomes the center of a 
hostile bloc outside the UNO, or an economic and political rival inside a 
functioning United Nations system. 


* 
Eastern Europe—with a population equal to that of the U.S.— is being 
systematically oriented toward Moscow. 


Industries—already nationalized in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia—now find the U.S.S.R. a ready supplier of many raw materials 
(whether or not the grading meets traditional standards) and, in many cases, 
the biggest customer for finished manufactures. 


Soviet engineers and technicians have turned up in Warsaw, Prague, 
Budapest, and Belgrade with tempting plans to: 

(1) Help build and equip new industries, and stay on the job until a staff 
of local technicians is trained. 

(2) Place long-term orders for enormous quantities of goods from these 
new factories, frequently at guaranteed prices. 
(3) Provide apprentice training in Russia for young technicians. 


e 
To promote a further reorientation of trade in this part of Europe, 
Moscow has also announced the revival of the Leipzig Trade Fair, May 8-12. 
While businessmen from all parts of Germany may take part in the 
fair, travel problems will inevitably prohibit many prewar exhibitors from 
western and northern Europe from participating. 
Ability to move solely through Soviet-controlled areas will raise no such 
obstacles for potential exhibitors from the East. 


a 
Moscow is losing no opportunity to impress neighboring countries with 
the U.S.S.R.’s scientific progress. 


Just as Soviet technicians a decade ago modernized and enlarged Tur- 
key’s textile industry under contract to Ankara, so Soviet oil engineers are 
today offering their services for exploration and exploitation of petroleum 
resources all the way from Poland to Albania. 


AGE 111 And at such world conferences as the recent International Astronomical 
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Union, at Copenhagen, Moscow is boldly maneuvering to assure. the role of 
scientific leadership formerly held by Berlin. 
s 
Internal moves to build Soviet strength are even more impressive. 


While the steel industry of Leningrad, the Moscow zone, and the Ukraine 
will be rebuilt or modernized in the postwar Five-Year Plans now getting under 
way, main efforts are concentrated on the more secure industrial regions of 
the Ural Mountains and Asiatic Siberia. 

And, though vast hydroelectric developments are sc. eduled for European 
Russia, even larger projects dot the Plan maps for regions far to the East. 

Despite Moscow’s determined efforts to create a security belt from the 
Arctic to the Mediterranean, Kremlin planners are adding the precaution of 
massing their industrial giants far from their most vulnerable frontier. 

as 

Rail extensions to the borders of southern and eastern neighbors are 
geared as much to long-term programs to cultivate the world’s largest poten- 
tial markets in India and China as to security plans. 

So is the world expansion of light industries in the south and east. 

s 

Finally, don’t miss another weapon Moscow is prepared to use in order 
to push either its economic or its political ambitions. 

Russia‘’s sudden offer to provide France with 600,000 tons of grain— 
at a time when UNRRA is helping provide special foods and clothing to 
eastern Europe and parts of the U.S.S.R.—is a dramatic move to capture the 
support of growing Left Wing forces in western Europe. 

It is the kind of propaganda which can be used dramatically in China 
or India when conditions are ripe there. 


It is the kind of move which can be countered effectively only by equally 
dramatic moves on the part of the western powers to help these countries 
prevent recurrent famines within their borders. 

a 

Washington, belatedly recognizing the need to throw its immense bar- 
gaining power into the rapidly developing contest for world leadership, is 
reconsidering plans. 

The British loan ($3,750,000,000) is likely to receive speedier con- 
gressional approval than was anticipated up to a month ago. 

While Leon Blum is expected quickly to drop his appeal for a $2 billion 
loan for France, look for a substitute request for a $750-million credit from 
the Export-Import Bank to be accepted promptly. 

And even the U.S.S.R. is likely to be cultivated, for evidence is spreading 
that approval for a $1 billion loan to Moscow will be forthcoming as part of 
the new drive to enhance U. S. economic power abroad and tempt Russia into 
some political deal acceptable to Washington. 


* 

With the inevitable victory of the fascist-minded Peron in the Argentine 
election, don’t miss the significance of the recent move which placed that 
country’s small but growing merchant fleet under the direct management of 
the Ministry of Marine, with an admiral as chief administrator. 

Foreign shipbuilders, now in Buenos Aires to bid for new building con- 
tracts, expect to be asked to meet rigid specifications laid down by Peron’s 
shrewd naval officials. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


MOSCOW-—The Soviet Union has 
pst plans for economic expansion in 

e next five years (BW —Feb.16'46, 
|]3), and it is likely to enlarge those 
pplying to heavy industry lines if pres- 
nt international tensions are not eased 
t the coming UNO Security Council 
weting (page 15). 

Clearing the Decks—During the last 
x months the U.S.S.R. has been quiet- 
making changes in the complicated 
ructure of its industrial administration 
, order to realize its fourth (first post- 
ar) Five-Year Plan, 1946-50. Produc- 
on goals under the plan are high and 
aried: 

(1) The Red Army is to be provided 
ith the “most modern” weapons and 
aintained at strength. 

(2) A million or more passenger cars 
year are to be built by new and ex- 
anded factories and scattered assembly 
lants. Thousands of miles of roads will 
: improved and surfaced. 

(3) Thirty thousand railwaymen will 

trained annually; rolling stock will be 
plenished and increased; thousands 
f miles of track will be laid, relaid, or 
ectrified. 

(4) Technical schools are to be ex- 
anded to permit enrolment of 1,200,- 
10 students. 

(5) To triple coal output to Stalin’s 
00,000,000-ton goal, twelve new min- 
g equipment factories will be built. 
(6) Research in atomic power for 
dustrial use is to be fostered. 

(7) Output of industrial crops—cot- 
n, flax, silk, tea, tobacco, hemp, sugar 
ets, and rubber-bearing plants—will be 
hised by staggering percentages. 
“Commissars” Into “Ministers”—Ad- 
inistrative reorganization to aid in 
aching these and other goals has re- 
lted in the appearance of 13 new 
inistries (chart, page 114), the term 
ow applied to what were formerly called 
commissariats.”” This was accomplished 
y conversion of war industry, splitting 
old administrative bodies, or creation 
entirely new agencies to deal with 
ostwar industrial demands. 

The changes were made by the Pre- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet, highest 
ithority of the U.S.S.R., which directs 
¢ national economy when the Su- 
reine Soviet is not in session. The 
esidium’s decisions were affirmed by 
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bussia Cirds for Production 


To speed realization of Five-Year Plan goals, the U.S.S.R. 
ers its ever-growing administrative structure. Agriculture, fuel, 
ansportation are prime targets in economic expansion program. 


the Soviet during its current session. 
e Growth of Government—The “All- 
Union” ministries (which now number 
30 and have headquarters in Moscow) 
and the 17 Union-Republican ministries 
(represented in Moscow, but with cen- 
tral offices in the 16 republics of the 
Sovict Union) are coordinated by the 
Council of Ministers in Moscow. 

The number of government depart- 
ments has been growing since the birth 
of the revolutionary regime in 1917 
and formation of the U.S.S.R. in 1923, 
in step with the evolution of the sys- 
tem of state-controlled industry and 
expansion of the Soviet economy. 

e Two From One—Just before the war, 
for instance, the Commissariat of Water 
Transport was divided into the com- 
missariats of Marine and of River Trans- 
port. In 1940 a Commissariat of Paper 
& Cellulose Industry was split off from 
the ‘Timber Commissariat. And _ short- 


ly before Germany attacked the U.S.S.R. 
the Commissariat of the Rubber Indus 
try and the Commissariat of Machin 
lool Building were created. 

Two years ago, the Commissariat of 

Defense (merged last month into an 
army-navy-airforce Commissariat of the 
Armed Forces) and the Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs were transferred to 
Union-Republican status (BW —Feb.19 
44,p113)—but the implications of this 
move are hardly yet discernible. 
e Rolling Stock—The postwar reorgan 
ization began last October with th 
conversion of the Commissariat of the 
Tank Industry to ‘Transport Machine 
Building, to provide a single agency 
responsible solely for the production of 
railway locomotives and rolling stock 
It has a tough assignment. Locomotive 
output—set at 6,000 in the next five 
years—is about the same as for the 1938 
42 plan. Freight car schedules—400,000 
in five years—are more than double the 
last goal. But the task is urgent becaus¢ 
the U.S.S.R. lost 16,000 locomotives 
and 428,000 cars (destroyed or dam 
aged) in the war. 

The converted Stalin tank plant in 
the Urals will produce 9,000 four-axle, 
60-ton flat cars this year and 20,000 
next year. During the war years the 
plant built 35,000 tanks. 

e Agricultural Aims—In November of 
last year the Commissariat of Agricul 
ture was relieved of responsibility for 
industrial crops and a new commis 


MERCY MISSION FOR WARTIME CRAFT 


At Shanghai, an LSM landing ship takes on flour, part of the thousands of 
tons of food distributed by UNRRA to drought-ridden China. The shallow- 
draft war craft are ideal for large deliveries to upper reaches of China’s water- 
ways—especially to the empty rice bowl and the upper Yangtze River. There 
40%, of the inhabitants are famine victims, according to China’s relief experts. 
At the Atlantic City meeting, Chinese delegates urged UNRRA to increase 
their nation’s $1.25 per capita allotment—now lower than Italy’s. 
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sariat was created to promote ¢xpan- 
sion in this field. The Soviets are seek- 
ing to add to the list of items—now in- 
cluding flax and sugar beets—of which 
they are the world’s largest producer. 
‘The cotton goal has been set at 18,000,- 
000 bales—50% above the U. S. average. 

The new Commissariat of Agricul- 
tural Machine Building was formed 
from components of the Munitions 
Commissariat. It has the job of replac- 
ing destroyed and worn-out farm imple- 
ments and adding to the supply as new 
farm acreage comes under cultivation. 
During the war the Soviets lost 140,000 
of their 500,000 tractors. From the war- 
time low—when German troops held 
much of western Russia—the Soviets 
have increased tractor-cultivated land 
by 127,000,000 acres, and the 1946 
plan calls for further expansion, 


Agricultural recovery—esscntial to 

fulfillment of Moscow's promised de- 
liveries of grain to France (500,000 
tons) and Balkan countries—has been 
called “the most important economic- 
political task” facing the nation. 
@ Coal Production—Fucl is  Russia’s 
chief bottleneck today (BW—Mar.16 
’46,p113). Splitting of the Coal Com- 
missariat into two agencies to manage 
western and eastern coal fields, and es- 
tablishment of a Commissariat for the 
Construction of Fuel Enterprises, in- 
dicate Moscow’s intention to press for 
rapid expansion of output. 

Production last year of 165,000,000 
tons of coal—equal to the prewar high— 
was achieved despite the fact that the 
Donbas, formerly the leading producing 
area, mined only 50% (or 40,000,000 
tons) of its prewar share. The five-year 


goal has not been anno 
Stalin has set a target of 51 
tons for 1960. 
® Building Agencies—Two 
construction commissariats—! 
Industrial Enterprises and fi 
& Naval Industrial Enterp 
formed from parts of the old | 
tion Commissariat and fr 
industry building agency. 
Last month the Commissa 
Automobile Industry was set | 
passenger cars and trucks o1 
extended scale—the target is o 
lion a year—and the Commi 
Construction & Road Machin« 
ing was created to improve 
new roads to accommodate 
traffic. 
e Instruments and Oil—To pro 
cision instruments for scientifi 
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[SUPREME SOVIET 


SOVIET ADMINISTRATION RECONVERTS 


New ministries tackle tasks of the postwar Five-Year Plan 


ALtLt-UNION MINISTRIES 


STATE BANK 
‘ 
UNION-REPUBLICAN 
MINISTRIES 
FISH 
CHEMICAL MEAT & DAIRY 
INDUSTRY FOOD 
TEXTILE 
: LIGHT INDUSTRY 
AGRICULTURAL 
- $FOCKS AGRICULTURE 
ne FINANCE 
STATE FARMS 
CONSTRUCTION 


and 
ROAD MACHINERY TRADE 


COAL COAL JUSTICE 
—— INDUSTRIAL ear weman S INDUSTRY* INDUSTRY¢ 
MACHINE MACHINE HEAVY nese 
BUILDING! CROPS BUILDING? INDUSTRY? Western Sestom 
Districts Districts 
CONTROL 
Sin ceatestinn at on on ade MACHINE BUILDING PUBUC HEALTH 
MILITARY INDUSTRY® INDUSTRY PUEL LE and FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
= South & Western Gate ENTERPRISES INDUSTRY INSTRUMENT 
NAVAL INDUSTRY het Districts BUILDING’ ARMED FORCES 
formerly Tank Industry Yormerly Construction Industry Stormerly combined in Oil industry 
2formerly Munitions Industry 4formerly combined in Fuel Industry Sformerly Heavy Machine Building Tormerly Trench Mortar Industry Qemean we 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


"INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Thirteen new ministries (white rectangles) have been created to push Russia’s first postwar Five-Year Plan. Some att 
entirely new, reflecting unprecedented peacetime demands; some are converted munitions producers; and two old 


ministries have been split to cope with special problems of European and Asiatic resources. 
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@ THEY'RE rugged individualists, these 
new “West Coast” Models. They’re cus- 
tom-engineered with option of gasoline 
or diesel engines. They’re custom-built to 
lug the last possible ounce of payload. 

The six models range in size from 
30,000 to 90,000 pounds gross vehicle 
weight rating. 


They’re haulers of giant loads over 
highways, in states where huge loads are 
permi 


They’re brute carriers on off-highway 
jobs, logging, mine, dump and oil field. 


They provide excellent accessibility for 


cing 6 NEW INTERNATIONALS 


For Extra Heavy Hauling 


service. Drivers like the roomy, 3-man, 
fully-insulated and ventilated cab, with 
controls within easy reach and instru- 
ments easy to see. 

Into each new International “West 
Coast” Model go these: International’s 
outstanding engineering and research; 
International's intimate contact with met- 
allurgical developments; International's 
more than 40 years of truck manufactur- 
ing experience. 

New International “West Coast” Mod- 
els are built at International's new truck 
plant at Emeryville, California. They take 
their important place in the complete line 


P .. 
INTERNATIONAL 


of International Trucks —a truck of the 
right size and capacity for every job. They 
are worthy to share International’s un- 
matched record—more heavy-duty Inter- 
nationals purchased for commercial use in 
the last 15 years than any other make. 


And —back of these big haulers stands 
the famous service rendered by Interna- 
tional Truck Dealers and International 
Branches. 

Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL | 7rucks 


Vermont “notural resources”. . . 


workers contented . . 


Vermont Devel tC 
Montpelier, 9, Vermont 


Lrddus 


VERMON 


; f APPLIED RESEARCH 


Theory vs. 
Ap plied Research 


We convert the pure research 
from Universities and the 
ideas of industrialists into 
working products and proc- 
esses, ready for manufacture. 


Ask your secretary to write us for 
“COMPETITION,” a monthly 
publication devoted to research 
and engineering as applied in 
meeting competition. 


FOR MANAGEMENT of medium-size industries where 
better-than-overage skills are employed, where pride 
of craftsmanship ond stability of thinking con be a factor 
in finished wores, the Green Mountain State is worth 
your on-the-ground review. On the forms, in the vil- 
) lages ond cities are important storehouses of those 
contented workers. 
Here are the educational and living conditions to keep 
. with favorable taxes, power costs 
ond refreshing environment for management as well. 
If you have a relocation problem write Industrial Agent, 


duster LIVES HAPPILY IN 


Ii } and ENGINEERING 


tories, and to mass-produce airplane and 
automobile instruments, the Machine & 
Instrument Building Commissariat was 
formed at the same time. 

Finally, the Oil Commissariat was 
split into two segments—one to man- 
age the south and western oil fields 
(which now include Polish wells and 
Estonian shale) and the other to the 
eastern districts. 


FOR A CLOSER-KNIT CHINA 


China’s Ministry of Communications 
has completed its first postwar Five- 
Year Plan. Fruition of the plan must 
await foreign credits, freer shipping, and 
the certainty of internal stability. 

Aiming at a 50% increase in highw: ay 
mileage, China plans to extend the net- 
work to 118,000 mi. Before the war, 
less than a third of the country’s 80,000 
miles of roads were surfaced. 

In addition to new construction, all 
the main roads are to be hard-topped 
to make way for a planned increase in 
the amount of transport equipment. 
When the roads have been finished, 
China wants 10,000 passenger buses 
and 3,000 trucks. 

Along the national highways there 
will be three major automotive repair 
works, 100 medium-size repair shops, 
200 road-maintenance centers, and 
1,000 smaller garages. 

The highway program is expected to 
cost two and a quarter billion Chinese 
dollars (there is no useful exchange 
value for this currency, but its black- 
market rate has been around two thou- 
sand to the U. S. dollar). 

China expects to hire (or borrow) at 
least 90 foreign technical advisers to 
assist with the road program, which will 
give employment to nearly 500,000 
Chinese. 

Paralleling the main roads, 60,800 
mi. of iaphons lines are to be posted. 
There will also be a radio network, 
under the Ministry of Communications, 
consisting of ten large stations, 30 me- 
dium-size stations, and 300 smaller 
outlets. 


WILL SELL U. S. ASSETS 


The Netherlands, dismayed by delay 
in obtaining sufficient credit from the 
United States, is about to liquidate its 
privately held assets in this country. The 
Dutch need is put at $100 million. 

On the anniversary of the return of 
Queen Wilhelmina to Holland, the 
Dutch radio issued an appeal to citizens 
to come to the aid of the nation. This 
is suggested as a welcome alternative to 
government seizure, and the favorable 
exchange rates now existing are cited as 
a lure to patriots. 

A few weeks ago (BW —Mar.2’46, 
pl05) the U. S. Treasury released a 


study on foreign-held assets in the 


FROM BULLETS TO BALLOTS 


Tokyo workers hammer out the uten 
sils of democracy—200 wooden ballot 
boxes being readied for the Apr. | 
general election, the first in Japan's 
history. In Washington, -the War 
Dept. smilingly guesses that it’s » 
figurative case of turning swords into 
ploughshares. There’s almost no |um- 
ber in Japan except the packing boxes 
that weapons—presumably those of 
the U.S.—were shipped in. 


United States in which Netherlands 
holdings were estimated at $977 mil- 
lion at the end of 1944. 


TOURIST CASH SURVEY 


The Dept. of Commerce is planning 
to collect accurate information on 
American tourist spending abroad. 

Last year Americans—tourists, busi- 
nessmen, and officials—spent about 
$400 million abroad, and as travel be 
comes easier U.S. spenders are expected 
to raise the total quickly to $1 billion 
and reach an estimated $1,500,000,000 
a-year rate in ten years. 

Because this spending will provide 
foreign countries with the means to 
buy in the U.S., Washington wants to 
know more accurately how much + 
spent in what foreign countries. Last 
year’s total was divided roughly as fol 
lows: Canada, $130 million; Mexico 
$70 million; South and Central Amer 
ica, $50 million; and the rest of the 
world, $150 million. 

The Commerce Dept. is having post 
cards prepared which will be filled out 
voluntarily by returning American tra\ 
elers. Similar cards will be given foreign- 
ers visiting the U.S. to determine how 
much is spent here. 
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NADA 


od Neighbor 


Already supplying heavy 
, of food needed abroad, 


tightens domestic con- 
fo increase exports. 


AWA-—This week Canada took 

s to increase its already sub- 
| contribution to the food sup- 
a hungry world. The measures in- 


D: 
Facouragement of maximum farm 
" for the next four years. 

{ campaign to encourage home gar- 
and consumer savings in food con 


Hon. 
Reduction of wheat and wheat-prod- 
entories to a Minimum. 
Modification of carload-lot transport 
tions (which tended to oversupply 
dealers ) . 
\llocation of transport priorities for 
wheat. 
Diversion of some oats and No. 4 
used for feed) to export channels. 
{ 10% reduction in wheat made 
le for domestic milling. 
Reduction of the amount of wheat 
tilling to 50° of 1945 consumption. 
Liquidation by sale of wheat now 
on farms (awaiting better prices). 
ign Relief—In the three crop 
ending july 31, Canada will have 
bed about a billion bushels of wheat 
ugh for the normal bread require- 
s of 80,000,000 people. During the 
at year Canada’s export commit- 
is 350,000,000 bu. Because the 
antial carryover which has been 
1 upon during the war will be ex- 
ed by mid-year, stricter measures 
to be taken to insure the planned 
ase in shipments this year. 
viewing some of Canada’s more 
acular relief achievements, Prime 
ister Mackenzie King listed (1) the 
vent of nearly 20,000 tons of wheat 
mith to Greece since August, 1942, 
mount that sustained nearly half 
population of the country; (2) the 
ly flow of meat, wheat, and dairy 
uce to the United Kingdom—Can- 
wupplied 72% of the U.K.’s bacon 
a; and (3) shipment of 100,000 
of wheat to India to relieve the 
famine, 
duction Increased—Production of 
tuffs has boomed during the war. 
production rose from 743,000,000 
n 1942 to a billion Ib. in 1945. Ex- 
of cheese have grown from 93,000,- 
lb. in 1940 to 125,000,000 Ib. dur- 
the last and current years. Egg pro- 
Hon is up from 285,000,000 dozen in 
to 378,000,000 dozen in 1945. 


inds 
mil- 
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ELECTRIC 
Induction Mehing FUBWALE 


InsuresHigh Quality, Uniform 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


Ajax Tama-Wyatt Low Frequency Induction Furnaces 
are made in a wide range of sizes to meet the demand 
for large volume or small special lots of aluminum 
alley ingets. Ajax Tama-Wyatt Furnaces can be op- 
erated continuously, without frequent interruptions 
previously necessitated for reconditioning melting 

channels. Send for Bulletin TW-B. 


ENGINEERING CORP., Trenton 7, N. J. 


OIVISION OF AJAX METAL CO. 


waar INDUCTION MELTING FURNACES 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
March 1, 1946 
HE Board of Directors on February 
28th, 1946 declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 37%4c per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on the 30th day of March, 1946 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the Ilth day of March, 1946, 

Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 


cuT 10 
YOuR 
OWN 

Machines cut: 1/2", 3/4", 1°. For de- 
STENCILS tails, sample stencils, prices, pin this to 
FOR business letterhead with your name. 
MARKING MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


SHIPMENTS S58 MARSH BLDOG., BELLEVILLE, ML., U.S.A. 


— 
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Turning the “Searchlight on Opportunities 


available—now—anywhere 
«56 MONTHS VETERAN, 29, Private to 
Major, commanded battery, SWPA, guer- 
rila infantry Philippines. Experienced all 
phases ne og by air, rail, truck, water. 
M.A. Columbia 1939, Fellowship, 1940. Eco- 
nomics, History, German, French, Italian, 
Malay. Started, financed, edited graduate 
eon with nationally known contributors. 
fonest, aggressive, organize, win confidence, 
cooperation. Box 496 
get lower cost 

* WORKS MANAGER proven ability to 
secure competitive costs engineering back- 
ground has tripled business in plants both 
in United States and foreign countries seek- 
ing broader opportunities minimum salary 
$12,000.00. Box 497. 


capital and services available 

* ENGINEER WITH Capital—Capable 
M.E,. veteran, 30, seeks connection in the 
engineering, metals trades manufacturing, 
or machinery industry. Contribute services 
and a reasonable amount of capital to new 
or running business. Good practical and 
technical background. Location no object. 
Box 498. 


GR 9 oe 
NTELLIGENT, AGGRESSIVE engineer- 
se sales representation in Northern Ohio 
available for responsible manufactures 
with industrial or construction lines. ——_ 
quarters, Cleveland. 25 years success 


experience. Financially responsible. Bank 


references. Box 492, BUSINESS WEEK. 
AT 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... 166.9 166.8 169.7 134.6 
Railroad ...... 62.4 62.2 64.3 50.6 
eee oe 88.7 88.2 87.7 60.7 
Bonds 
Industrial ......124.5 124.6 124.2 123.2 
Railroad ....... 120.0 119.8 119.7 114.8 
| eres 115.8 116.0 116.1 116.4 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Market Still Seesawing 


Settlement of the General Motors 
and General Electric wage disputes last 
week greatly pleased Wall Street, but 
did not have the favorable effect on 
stock market values that many outsiders 
had expected. 

Prices have advanced on occasion 

since the news was announced. But 
they have likewise shown an equally 
strong tendency to fall at times. And it 
has been noticeable that the recent sub- 
normal trading volumes have shown a 
tendency to rise appreciably only when 
a desire to sell, not buy, stocks has been 
in the ascendancy. 
e Food for Thought—Plenty of unfavor- 
able factors have been edging into the 
eneral picture lately that explain just 
why the stock market was content to 
take last week’s strike settlement in its 
stride. 

Militating against much enthusiasm 
over this event, for example, was the 
almost simultaneous disclosure that both 
Western Electric and Western Union 


had quickly followed up 

pacts by discontinuing ide 
ments. Another inhibiti;> {,,. 
string of announcements 
dends and declining ea: 
than a few other indust: 
both large and small. 

e Wages and Speeches- || 
rampant speculative sentinen 
earlier this year before the “Boy; 
ket” began taking its tol! has | 
been considerably dampened } 
favorable potentialities inhcrent 
negotiations still under way in ; 
coal and rail fields. Growiig te 
the international scene |ias ac 
another sedative, as have a nu 


duly 


Price Administrator Bowles’ recep 

lic utterances. pendent 8 
Actually, it’s been many mont! 

Wall Street has been quit as bag reasol 

as it is currently. Most brokerage.” 


market seers and many investment ertain 
sellors now appear to believe tha: ld see 
advance boul be expected on thejiinstam 
ket between now and the end of MM has s 
Many in the group even expect qj OPA 
interim to see the ton registered qmming C 
in 1946 thoroughly tested and peqmheit I‘ 
exceeded. rate | 
e Bulls Restrained—Those not en} n0w 
in agreement with Wall Street's ¢ 
crop of bears still believe that “AM Ex-€ 
structive stock investment policy 
be maintained.” But even such Mj tec 
ishly inclined advisers add that “qing bi 
national developments promise tof !P° 
serious for a further period of qngs, 


during which the market will not qm curte 
hon’s | 
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SPECULATIVE GROUP 


T 
Aircraft 
Manufacturing A 


Stocks 


All 
Industrial 
| Stocks __| 


N 


pep tinte terete rte tisa teri titinis is iay 


july Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
1945 1946 


2 susiess weer | 


asons for acquiring real cheerful- 


& Poor's Corp 


ertainly a less-than-bullish attitude 
jd seem warranted in many individ- 
instances if the Administration actu- 
has serious intentions of maintain- 
OPA ceilings aimed for a time at 
ing corporate profits, before taxes, 
cir 1936-39 average, when an 18% 
rate prevailed as against the 38% 
now in force. 


Ex-G.l. Starts Afresh 


n recent years the aircraft manufac 
ng business has grown from a pul- 
corporate baby, suffering from erratic 
ings, into a lusty, muscular young- 
currently ranking well up among the 
jon’s industrial leaders. 

he new industrial giant, however, 
uired little of its present brawn in 
traditional “hard way.” The stimu- 
of war orders reaching astronomical 
res has been mainly responsible for 
meteoric growth. And the industry 
yet to establish its permanent status 
the nation’s peacetime economic 
cture. 

mfortable for Now—Nonctheless, 
aircraft group finds itself better sit- 
d financially than most similar “‘ex- 
‘S” to sit back and await some gen- 
clarification of the uncertainties en- 
dered by shrunken markets and in- 
sified competition. 
ust glance at the combined recent 
wing of six prominent plane makers. 
the 1937-1944 period they saw their 
‘ skyrocket from around $92,000,- 
annually to well above the $8,500.- 
000-mark. Despite the restrictive 
ct of contract renegotiation and ex- 
i¢ tax vulnerability, especially to the 
K-tate excess-profits levy, their earn- 
likewise zoomed. By 1944 net 
fits had almost reached a $53,000,- 
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V0U-level compared to only $8,500,000 
in 1937. 

e Net-Value Gain—Their war-swollen 
carnings, also, weren't all distributed to 
their stockholders. A large portion was 
plowed .back into the business, and by 
1944 total net worth of the six units 
had expanded to over $432,000,000, 
from the $80,000,000-0dd revealed 
seven years before. Working capital 
likewise expanded seven-fold in the 
period, going from around $40,000,000 
to more than $286,000,000. 

Because of the industry’s prewar er- 
ratic carnings record, its immaturity, and 
uncertaintics over its future, aircraft 
stocks have always been volatile per- 
formers. In appraising their value mar- 
ket participants have usually been exces- 
sively optimistic or far too pessimistic. 
e A Low High—Nor did the stocks as- 
sume the status of a favored war-baby 
during the 1942-4? bull market. ‘Vheir 
big carnings then were assumed to be 
only temporary. Standard & Poor's 
weekly aircraft stock index at its war 
high was only 5+% above its war low, 
compared with the 98% gain scored by 
the over-all industrial average. 

The war’s end had an immediate and 
drastic impact on the industry. Within 
a few days 90% of its remaining 1945 
production schedule was canceled. 
There have since been additional cut- 
backs and terminations, and the fate of 
the few military orders still left on the 
books is problematical. But most coim- 
panies had long planned for this eventu- 
ality. ‘They immediately started getting 
their houses in order, and have been 
helped since by speedy government sct- 
tlements on their canceled contracts. 
@A Healthier Climate—Nonwar busi- 
ness, moreover, has been larger than was 
visualized earlier, and already the back- 
logs of many leading units are said to 
equal their combined output of several 
prewar years. Future profit margins are 
also expected to be larger, and taxes will 
be much less onerous. 

As a result, many estimates of 1946- 
+7 earnings have been revised upward 
in Wall Street recently. Improved sen- 
timent toward the group was particu- 
larly noticeable in last week’s market 
action. 

The Street, however, isn’t going too 
far out on the limb in this connection. 
It is encouraging only very selective pur- 
chases of aircraft shares, particularly 
since Curtiss-Wright Corp. fooled the 
boys this week by omitting an expected 
quarterly dividend in its “A” stock. 

The N. Y. Stock Exchange is plan- 
ning an official investigation into the 
circumstances surrounding this dividend 
action. Curtiss-Wright directors voted 
the omission at a meeting after the 
market closed on Monday, didn’t an- 
nounce it until 2:30 Tuesday, despite a 
stock Exchange rule requiring “prompt” 
announcement of dividend actions. 


PARKING METERS 


The installation of MI-CO Parking 
Meters is a sound investment 
because you know exactly what to 
expect in the way of returns. 
Scores of cities report that the 
revenue from MI-CO Meters, over 
the cost of maintenance, has made 
it possible for them to purchase 
additional equipment for further 
traffic regulation. @ MI-CO Meters 
pay out quickly because they are 
seldom out of order . . . some cities 
reporting less than one service call 
per meter per year. MI-CO Parking 
Meters have an enviable reputation 
for dependable, low cost perform- 
ance over long .periods of time, 
and under the severest weather 
conditions. @ If you contemplate 
the metered plan of parking, be 
sure to investigate MI-CO. Write 
for details and case histories. 


MI-CO METER COMPANY 


231 Court St., Covington, Kentucky 
Division of The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc. 
Covington, Ky. 
in Canada, it's MI-CO METER Limited 
Montreal 1, Quebec 
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THE TREND 


ORGANIZATION OF FOREMEN 


The recent 2-1 decision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, extending the special privileges and protec- 
tions of the Wagner Act to a union of foremen affiliated 
with a union of production workers, does not miss much 
of creating a perfect or revolving mess, i.e., a mess when 
viewed from any angle. 

John L. Lewis, whose United Mine Workers, District 
50, “won” the decision may, for the moment, get some 
joy out of it, particularly when he considers how one 
week he is able to get the NLRB to give management a 
resounding kick in the teeth and the next week busy 
himself acknowledging the salaams of management, or at 
least some segments of it, as the champion of free private 
enterprise. Also those comrades who want our economic 
system to break down thoroughly may find nourishment 
in the decision. But that, of course, is simply because it 
precipitates such a complete mess. 


© For management the decision crea*:s an impossible 
situation. Just how impossible can perhaps be most 
succinctly indicated by reference #9 the United Mine 
Workers’ oath which, thanks to the ®LRB decision, will 
now be taken by foremen as well as miners. The oath 
provides, in part, “that I will not reveal to any employer 
or boss the name of anyone a member of our union. That 
I will assist all members of our organization to obtain 
the highest possible wages for their work. . 

As noted by Gerard D. Reilly, dissenting NLRB mem- 
ber, foremen working underground in mines frequently 
bargain for management with miners on rates of pay for 
special mining jobs not covered by the general labor 
contract. By the pledge they will now take, they are com- 
mitted “to obtain the highest possible wages” for those 
with whom they are supposed to bargain. It would take 
a genius to think up a more preposterous setup. And yet 
it is symptomatic of the general scrambling of loyalties 
and responsibilities resulting from the NLRB decision. 


© But if the decision creates an impossible situation for 
management, it will generally do no less for the foremen. 
They cannot effectively exercise consequential super- 
visory authority for management and at the same time 
respect pledges, such as that of the U.M.W., “to defend 
on all occasions and to the extent of my ability the 
members of our organization.” Thus foremen who really 
are supervisors face the prospect of being demoted, in 
fact if not in name, while management brings in new 
supervisors who have not paralyzed their supervisory 
capacity by giving a host of hostages to the production 
workers. 

For the general public the NLRB decision creates a 
mess by assuring a lot of rancorous and destructive con- 
flict over the shakeup in the ranks and duties of foremen 
which the decision will necessitate. And to round out 
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the perfection of the mess, the decision disc! seq 4 
majority of the NLRB to be punch drunk inte | ectyg 
a bad state for any agency, governmental or othery 


© The Wagner Act says “employees shall have the tis, 

. to bargain through representatives of their own cho 
ing.” Foremen are employees. In the particular case 
question the foremen chose to bargain t-.ough tepy 
sentatives tied up with the production workers. The 
fore, the NLRB says it felt constrained by the de 
language of the statute to say “O. K.” While that }j 
of reasoning reversed previous decisions of the board, 
has an elemental plausibility. 

Having disclaimed authority to control the bargainin 
agency selected, however, the NLRB majority the 
promptly proceeded to determine the scope of the hy 
gaining units that the supervisory employees should hay 
putting some supervisory employees in the bargainj 
units and leaving some out. In other words, in almo 
the same breath that it was saying that it had no autho 
ity to govern the choice of employees about the uni 
through which they want to bargain, it was exercisiy 
such authority. 

When an agency carrying out an act of Congress get 
as addled as the NLRB majority has patently become a 
the foremen’s issue, it is the clear duty of Congress t 
step in and straighten it out. Indeed, the majority almog 
pleads for congressional help. The issue for Congres 
let it be carefully noted, is not whether or not the for 
men should be allowed to organize. That is their right aj 
American citizens. The issue for Congress is whether 
not the very special privileges accorded by the Wagner 
Act, which at times has been construed to bar employes 
even from trying to persuade their employees not to joi 
a union, should be extended to foremen who, if American 
industry is to have a chance to do its job properly, mut 
represent management with full loyalty and respons 
bility. 
© We are aware of and deplore the wartime worries and 
grievances of foremen which gave such a fillip to the 
unionization of them. As we understand it, most of thes 
grievances have long since been remedied. We are also 
aware that, if the foremen continue to have important 
grievances or even a more or less detached urge to orga 
ize themselves in unions, the law is not going to be and 
should not be an obstacle. But we submit that both good 
government and good sense dictate that Congress free 
management from the special barriers imposed by the 
Wagner Act in trying to work out with foremen the 
problems presented by the issue of union organization. 
That is the only way we can see to clear up a mess which, 
left to fester, can gravely damage the American economy 
at a critical time. 
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